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EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, es in politics; while that great art, 
. on which rests the welfare of nations, is 
ICT ee ‘completely neglected. There is something 
PHILADELPHIA. |too humble in the simple and laborious art 
unecoommmenceennegpeesotocsnwcapsoces of agriculture, for such persons; and they 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.||/forget that they themselves would never 
—— have reached their present pretensions—that 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. they mene aree “ at the Plough, and 
inde ' : eir fortunes torn to fragments, if it were 
Cultivation of Indian Corn in Europe. not appreciated both by ee and the peo- 
Mr. Eprror,—In looking into a work of||ple, or held no rank in the economy of na- 
travels among some of the wilder and less/|tions. 
frequented portions of Europe, I was struck}; Arthur Young, who travelled in France 
at the extent in which that noble vegetable,| more than fifty years ago, says nothing more 
the staple of our country, Indian corn, isj\of the Indian corn than that it isan extreme- 
used. It may be a matter of equal interest||ly good substitute for a fallow, but he gives 
and curiosity to some of your readers, to|/neither its mode of cultivation, nor any one 
know what are the foreign opinions concern- ‘particular concerning it—a seeming con- 
ing it—what countries make use of it, and||temptuous neglect, that may be easily ac- 
in what form, as well as the mode of culti-| counted for, when we consider that the 
vation. It is not easy to get at facts that) United States had at that time risen to very 
give any clear ideas on those points. Very) little importance, that her resources and 
lew of those who travel have any taste ve were very little known, or her ca- 





agriculture ; they are generally persons of| pability of feeding the starving masses of 
ae and pleasure, with minds of some re- other countries. From this writer, who 
nement, but of little strength or activity—| made what he called an agricultural tour, 
or idle and rich, and without any knowledge| ,we have gained very little information. Mor- 
any one subject of general interest. Their|\ris Birkbeck, who travelled in France in 
rug are for the purpose of ridding them-|/1814, expressly also to examine its agricul- 
elves of an accumulated excitement, that jture, has done no more for us than to make 
puts them in motion, without any definite||known, that in some parts Indian corn is 
as in view. But their habits of thought |sown in May, as an early fodder, = that 
(<97) 
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he saw women and children taking off the 
tops end blades; on all other points he is 
entirely silent. James Pau! Cobbett, no 
doubt a son of the notorious William Cob- 
bett, visited the same country in 1824, and 
although a lawyer, he tells us more than 
either of the farmers. No doubt his resi- 
dence in this country, and his father’s tui- 
tion, had led him to form a habit of obser- 
vation on matters of rural economy. He 
says that he first saw corn in the province 
of Maine, a part of France, not by any 
means its most Southern, but in latitude 47° 
or 48° North. It was reported to him that 
it grew well, though from the quantity pro- 
duced an acre, thirty-one bushels, we should 
infer the contrary; unless the French farm- 
ers have very peculiar ideas as to “ growin 
well,” or are contented with a small yield. 
“The people here use it only in the fatting 
- of pigs, for which purpose it is considered,'as 
it is in America, to be the best of all food. 
It is planted on ridges, which are about five 
feet apart; two rows of corn on every ridge. 
The plants are from a foot to eighteen inches 
apart in the row, and the rows about the 
same distance from each other.” 

This is all he has to say, and we infer 
that from its being so highly appreciated as 
food for pigs, it is not inal as food by the 
nobler animal, man. As we go further 
south, it begins to grow in importance, but 
before we reach Italy, we shall find it uni- 
versally used by the hardy mountaineers o 
the Tyrol, a race of men remarkable for 
their physical strength and high courage, 
and as they live almost exclusively on it, we 
may ascribe those noble personal attributes 
to the proce it has of increasing muscular 
strength, and giving energy to the charac- 
ter. The French, who outy give it to pigs, 
felt its power when they attempted to pass 
these mountains in some of Bonaparte’s va- 
rious invasions. The Tyrolese crushed his 
‘troops by thousands in their narrow passes. 
The late battle of Buena Vista, is another 
‘evidence of what it can do; nearly every 
man in Taylor’s army was a corn-fed West- 
ern man, and no other men on earth could 
‘have withstood the physical weight and 
strength of five to one. The writer, to 
whom we have alluded as travelling in the 
Tyrol, Mr. Inglis, had sufficient taste and 
sensibility to leave large towns and their so- 
ciety, and strike at once into the recesses o 
the mountains. He travelled, as all men 
should, who wish to see a country, as a pe- 
destrian. This gave him the opportunity o 
seeing those who are emphatically the peo- 
ple, of visiting the retired village, and the 
peasant’s cottage; and the sketch he draws 
of a T'yrolese peasant’s household, gives an 
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idea of comfort and happiness, and hardy jp, 
dependence, that can but increase our esiees, 
for the character of those mountaineers. }1, 
admits that the growth and use of [p, i 
corn, form the sources of this prosperity. (), 
crossing these mountains a storm drove hy, 
to seek shelter in a house by the way-sii. 
“It was, as I supposed, the house of a pes, 
sant; a proprietor of the middle kind, po: 
rich, but with enough for the wants ap; 
comforts of a family.” As dinner was ready 
he took his seat with the family. The party 
consisted of six persons, but the dinner, whic) 
is of more importance, “consisted of soup of 
Indian cornand milk, a piece of boiled bacon, 
about five pounds weight, a salad, bread tw, 
thirds Indian corn and one third wheat, byt. 
ter, and wine of Botzen.” Certainly a very 
substantial repast. After dinner the propric. 
tor and his family went over his little fields 
with the stranger. The whole land owned 
by this peasant was about four acres; one 
third was devoted to Indian corn; “of the 
remaining two acres and two-thirds, about 
half an acre was in wheat, another half acre 
in barley, a quarter of an acre in flax, an 
acre and little more in grass and wood, and 
about a quarter of an acre in garden, which 
contained cabbage, potatoes, salad, and 1 
few cherry trees. The Indian corn was 1) 
required in the establishment—about one- 
half for the family, and the other for winter 
provision for the cow.” ‘The wheat and ber. 
ley were sold, and produced more than sufi- 
cient to purchase coffee, sugar, wine, such 
implements as were wanted, and clothing for 
the family. They had also formed a surplus 
in money. The flax was spun and wove and 
used in the family. The grass served 0 
summer pasture for the cows; the wood svp 
plied firing. The ground was cultivated by 
the owner and his son, and was remarkably 
clean and in excellent order. No cheese 
was made—the soup consuming all the milk 
There was no stock but the cow, two pits 
a litter of young ones, and several hens. 4. 
this seems to us a beautiful picture of incu 
try and content, and of wealth too, u we 
consider their few wants. The whole * 
due to the crop of Indian corn, that !s us 
three times a day, as a soup; and forms, 
uch the larger part of their bread. 

we will descend from the mountains © |" 
richer and more glowing climate of It's: 
we shall find there that this grain 's OF . 
the most important article in the oe 
of that finefcountry. The richest and e 
cultivated land is in Piedmont, the climst 
too, probably the most delightful in a : 
It sustains a very large population, © ~~ 
by being divided into small farms poke sg 
sixty acres; though few or none of thes 
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owned by those who cultivate them, but are| but without oil or butter. It is allowed to 
frmed on shares. ‘The farm descends, how- remain on the fire till of a consistency to be 
ever, from father to son, as a kind of patri-|cut into slices; these are then put on the 
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mony, without any renewal of the lease ;| 
the landlord making these sinall subdivisions; 
of his large estate, for the purpose of having, 
his land better cultivated. In this way, the!) E 
amount produced appears very large, each) vating one of these smal] farms, it is a mat- 
farm being kept in the highest state of cul-)ter of curiosity to know what are its profits. 
tivation, and the whole of it being a eal It must first provide for the support of eight 
into use. A farm of sixty acres is divided||or nine persons, and maintain twenty-two 
into fifteen acres of meadow, forty-five ara~|head of stock; but we must bear in mind 


gridiron for a few minutes, and then we pre- 
sume every one consults his own taste as to 
the disposing of them. 

Having made known the mode of culti- 








ble, and sown with grain and clover, about | that the expenses are probab y very small, 


ten acres ofthe latter. From this are fed and the climate mild and constant. The 
eight oxen, thirteen cows, or young stock’ profits will then be taken from the fattening 
and a horse. One of the sources of profit every year two oxen, a cow, and two pigs; 
is the fatting every year a pair of oxen. Af- | from the sale of silk and a small portion of 
ter being worked, they are at five years of|| wine; from sending to market all the wheat 
age fed off, and sold often for two hundred|jaud other grain, vegetables and poultry. 
dollars the pair. Indian meal is employed |The Indian corn goes to feed the labourers 
largely in bringing them into condition for||and fatten stock; none of it appears to be 
the butcher. To cultivate a farm of this||sold. From these hasty details your readers 
size, or to be more exact, forty-five acres,||can judge of the importance of Indian corn 
two pair of oxen are employed to do the||in the economy of other nations besides our 
work of two ploughs, a pair of three years|own. It is cultivated through nearly all 
old and a pair of steers, to do the lighter||Italy, and to some extent in Spain; but as 
work, and a horse to thresh the grain and/|\the course of crops appears the same in the 





go to market. All the work seems to bej/different provinces, it is not perhaps of suffi- 


beautifully executed. Chateauvieux says, 
“that nothing can be more perfect or neater, 
than the hoeing or moulding up the Indian 
corn when in full growth bya single plough, 
with a pair of oxen, without injury to a sin-! 
le plant, while all the weeds are effectually | 
bestroyed.” Their course of cultivation is 
one that we should think in this country too 
exhausting; or rather too much so for the 
amount of manure we can make. The first 
year, Indian corn; second, wheat; third, 
clover; which is ploughed up after the first 
mowing and left fallow—fourth year, wheat. 
The capability of the soil to yield year after 
year good crops, under such a system as this, 
is an evidence of its fertility, though much 
is acknowledged to be due to the abundance 
of manure; of which the whole is put on 
the Indian corn. How much of this grain 
is produced an acre we cannot ascertain; it 
is spoken of as being considerable, but no 
particular quantity given. We may assume 
itto be large, as it contributes “more than 
any other article to the maintenance of,al- 
most the whole country population of Pied- 
mont, who eat it in a variety of forms.” Two 
of the modes of using Indian corn for food, 
are in the forms of farinata and pollenta. 
first is made by throwing the meal into 

* pot of boiling water, and putting butter 
and oil with it; this makes a kind of soup, 
which appears the common dish among the 
people of the South of Europe. Pollenta is 
in the same way as the last material, 








cient interest to go into any further history 
of this important grain. 


A. L. Eutwvn. 
April 29th, 1847. 
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Of dried blood.—This liquid—especially 
when it has been subjected to boiling, which, 
by coagulating it, retards its decomposition 
in the ground—is found so useful to the 

rowth of sugar canes, that it has been late- 
i sent from Paris at a cost of two dollars 
the one hundred pounds, to the colonies, 
where it arrives, costing four dollars. Blood, 
in whatever state it is found, and from what- 
ever animal it comes, offers, therefore, to 
the inhabitants of the country a valuable re- 
source for manure, and already, in this view, 
it has formed the base of an important spec- 
ulation in Paris. 

The following is one of the simplest modes 
of employing it. Some earth free from clods 
is dried in the oven, after baking bread, care 
being taken to stir it from time to time with 
a rake; it requires about four or five times 
as much as there is of liquid blood; the hot 
earth is brought to the front of the oven, and 
is sprinkled with the blood to be preserved, 
while turned over and over with the shovel ; 
the mixture is then baked over, and stirred: 
with the rake till the desiccation is complete. 
It can then be put up in old barrels or boxes, 
sheltered from the rain, to be used when 
needed. The earth in this preparation is 
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useful, especially to present the blood in a 
suitable state of division, and to render its 
decomposition slower and more regular. We 
can know, moreover, what surface these 
mixtures will cover as manure, by recollect- 
ing that three thousand pounds of liquid 
blood give seven hundred and fifty pounds 
of blood coagulated and dried, which is suffi- 
cient to manure an acre. One hundred 
pounds of blood in this state, equal as a ma- 
nure three hundred pounds of broken bones, 
or three loads of good horse-dung, weighing 
together seven thousand and two hundred 
pounds. It is a manure by far superior to 
those known and designated by the names 
of poudrette, oil cakes, &c.; it is inferior 
only to the dried and powdered flesh. 

Of the entrails, &c.—All the internal 
aa of animals, such as the liver, lungs, 

ain, heart, and the offal of the entrails, 
should be cut or hashed as fine as possible, 
and then mixed along with the emptyings 
of the intestines, with earth thoroughly dried, 
the latter in the proportion of six times the 
bulk of the animal matters. When this 
composition has been well worked over with 
the shovel, it is spread at the rate of five tons 
to the acre. 

This manure gives excellent results, and 
is particularly favourable to wheat crops. I 
it cannot be spread immediately after its 
preparation, it must be preserved ina trench 
or some other cool place, or at any rate in 
the shade and covered with earth. 

Bones: explanation of the various results 
of their use in agriculture.—None of the 
hard substances, the remains of animal or- 
ganization, offer more remarkable examples 
of various effects in its action as a manure, 
than the bones in different states. We find 
in the numerous agricultural memoirs on the 
subject, the most singular problems which 
practice could leave to be solved. 

The bones which are found in masses 0 
any considerable importance at the disposal 
of agriculturists and speculators, are pre- 
sented in the following different forms: 
Fresh, such as have been taken from ani- 
mals recently slaughtered, more or less 
broken, or : in each of these three 
states, their decomposition is almost always 
too slow, stimulated though it be by the well 
known influences of air, heat and moisture ; 
but, all things being equal externally, enor- 
mous differences have been observed, and 
which seemed inexplicable, in the duration 
of the decomposition, and consequently in 
the useful effect produced in a given time. 

Some particular experiments have led me 
to discover the cause of these apparent ano- 
malies. Bones contain in their cellular parts 
and in various cavities, a fat substance, se- 


Vor. XI. 
creted by itself, of more or less consisten¢, 
This substance is free in the adipose Seems 
of all the crevices which conceal it, fr « 
suffices to open a passage for it by cuttip, 
the bones and plunging them in hot wate; 
to bring it out and see it swimming upon th 
surface of the liquid. The average prop, : 
tion which can be obtained from the varjoys 
bones of the butcher, is about .01, althoush 
the very spongy parts which enclose the 
most, contain even .05. 

The proportion of fat matter extracted by 
this process, diminishes gradually as the 
bones are dried; it becomes almost nothin» 
when the desiccation takes place at a hiyh 
temperature, either in the sun or by a stove. 
It appears, indeed, that as fast as the water 
which filled the interstices of the bone has 
evaporated, the grease liquefied by the heat 
has taken its place. One of the effects of 
this penetration, has been to impregnate the 
net-work which encloses the phosphate and 
the carbonate of lime. This net-work al. 
ready with difficulty decomposed on account 
of its cohesion and insolubility, protected 
moreover by inorganic substances interposed, 
becomes still less alterable when the greasy 
matter not only impregnates and defends it 
from the penetration of water, but, becoming 
gradually acidified, forms with the lime a 
calcareous soap, which M. d’Arcet has shown 
to be undecomposable under atmospheric in- 
fluence. 

Bones in this nearly undecomposable state 
should, of course, exert but an insensible ac- 
tion as a manure, at least, unless very mi- 
nutely divided. This also confirms and ex- 
plains the practical remark, that although 
spread upon the ground for four years, these 
bones scarcely lost 0.08 of their weight, 
while, when recently taken from animals 
and deprived of nearly all their grease by 
boiling water, they readily permit the de- 
composition of their organic net-work, and 
lose in the same time from twenty-five 
thirty per cent. of their weight. 

Let us notice three other curious and ap 
parently singular results of the use of boves 
treated with steam. 

The broken bones from which gelatine has 
been obtained by the action of water and 
heat, in various processes, form a residuum 
wiffth has often been tried as a manure. In 
some experiments a number of cultivators 
have obtained from these residuums, the first 
year, more beneficial effects than from bones 
themselves. In others, an action almost equ# 
to that of bones, but less durable, was ob- 
served. More generally, however, little of 
no favourable influence upon vegetation ¥ 
obtained. A great number of analyses, st 
tentively examined, have enabled me ‘o per 
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ceive the different conditions under which \sufficiently divided, and finally, when they 
this residuum, apparently the same, produced)jare exhausted by continued maceration, as 
three sets of phenomena so distinct. in the processes of the hospitals. 

Bones treated by the process in question|} We must not therefore generally expect 
leave a variable residuum; I have sometimes)|to find in the manufactories of glue any but 
met with it containing from eighty to ninety-||impoverished residuums and valueless as 
five per cent. of the azotic, organic, decom-||manures. 

sable matter of the bones, sometimes con-|} Hence the use of them has been abandon- 

taining from twenty-five to thirty-three, but}\ed by those cultivators, even who at first ob- 
more usually one or two per cent.; finally,||tained beneficial results; the differences, 
it sometimes contains scarcely a few thou-||however, are now easily explained, and a 
sandths. The following are the causes and|\simple analysis, consisting in the exhaustion 
effects of these various proportions: the tem-|\by boiling water of a portion dried and pow- 
perature is almost always high in these ope-||dered, will suffice to test them, @ prtort; 
rations, to the degree of rendering the great-|\then drying and weighing anew the pow- 
est part of the net-work soluble, and conse-|\dered exhausted substance, we shall find 
quently the bones are disaggregated and/jhow much the boiling water has diminished 
easily broken. But, although soluble, the||the total weight, and consequently the pro- 
organic alterable matter can still be held in||portion of soluble organic matter, all the 
the interstices, either because the washings||rest being almost entirely inert as a manure, 
proper to draw it out have been operated in-|jand able to act only as a calcareous amend- 
sufficiently, or ill-directed; or further, be-|iment. 
cause the steam may have been chiefly con-|| The application of bones to agriculture.— 
densed upon the sides of the digesters. This||In their natural state bones reduced to pow- 
matter soluble in the proportion of 0.8 or 0.9)\der are an excellent manure, which is spread 
of the contents of the bones, will act more/||in the average proportion of fifteen hundred 
rapidly as a manure, since its dissolution and||pounds to the acre, and the influence of which 
decomposition will be more rapid under the}\is felt in a diminishing degree from three to 
same influences; but, instead of being pro-|\five successive years, according to the soil 
longed four or five years, its action will be||and the seasons; all sorts of bones moreover 
almost exhausted in one season—practice||are fit for this application, when the distance 
has always confirmed this deduction of the-|jor want of communications does not permit 
ory. A washing better conducted but in-|\the better part to be used for the arts which 
complete, easily accounts for the presence||we shall speak of in a future division of the 
and solubility of 0.25 to 0.33 of gelatinous||work;* and when, moreover, a machine can 
matter in the residuum; whence, also, we||be procured to grind them, which is quite ex- 
deduce the prompt action, but less and .less||pensive in its first cost and requires a large 
durable effect than in the preceding case.||expenditure of motive power. 
As to the reduction of 0,01 or 0.02 at the|| However, in the absence of this machine, 
most in the proportion of the azotic decom-||we shall often employ with advantage, espe- 
posable substance, it evidently makes thej|cially in the intervals of field labour, the 
residuum inefficacious as a manure. But processes of breaking by hand, first cleaving 
the bones with an axe and then powdering 
them with a heavy mallet or sledge. 

I have remarked that it is much easier to 
break bones when thoroughly dried and 
heated than when fresh; it will be best 
therefore to put them in the oven immedi- 
ately after baking bread, and break them 






































When the bones operated upon in the 
large way have been cut only in the cellu- 
lar parts and the grease extracted, the divis- 
on not being sufficiently thorough, the wash- 
lng or maceration not being sufficient, only||afterwards while they are warm. 
™ thirteen to fifteen per cent. of dry ge-|| In France broken bones are used as a ma- 
atine is obtained; there should, therefore,||nure in the department of Puy de Déme; in 
remain about fifteen per cent. of fibrous tis-\Germany the practice is very extensive. 
oe or the products of its decomposition ;||Twelve bushels are there substituted for 
“n these dregs are scarcely thrown into a||thirty-five loads of dung for an acre. But 

P before a brisk fermentation is developed 
? ammontacal vapors are disengaged ; thus, 
. sale part of the organic matter dis- 


oan second circumstance which equally 
. lee & very poor residuum, is when a 
“conducted treatment is applied to bo 





* The bones used for the manufacture of animal 
black are not lost for agriculture, for we shall see that 
after having, in the state of powdered charcoal, served 
to refine sugar, they conceal a portion of coagulated 
blood, which conduces to render their effect as a ma- 
nure very remarkable. 
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the English have applied this manure most 
in the large way. They derive from Russia 
and India considerable quantities of bones, 
besides a large part of those which result 
from their own large consumption of meat. 
A bushel of coarsely powdered bones costs 
the cultivators about one dollar and thirty 
cents; they use from fifteen to forty-five 
bushels to the acre; this manners prolongs 
its effect during ten to twenty-five years, 
and enormously increases all the crops, es- 
ially those of grass and of turnips. It has 
en observed that a mixture of wood ashes 
of equal bulk, or two or three per cent. o 
saltpetre, renders this manure still more effi- 
cacious. 

Bones in powder can be placed in the 
trenches with potatoes, or sown upon seed 
before passing the harrow or roller which 
covers it with earth. 

It is sometimes preferred to mix them 
with the earth previously ploughed and har- 
rowed, by passing the harrow and roller over 
them a second time. 

If the bones were in fine powder, they 
could with advantage be placed upon the 
transplanted plants, and be covered up in 
closing the hole of the planter.— Farmer's 
Mine. 


Farmers’ Club, New York. 


Osier Willow.—C. N. Bement presents 
two stalks of Osier Willow, of one year's 
growth. I have four rows 57 feet long, the 
rows three feet apart—I have just sold the 
spring cuttings for $4, to a German, for bas- 
ket making. 

Last spring I set out with cuttings one 
acre and a quarter, which when four years 
old, if they grow as vigorous and thrifty as 
then, four rows will produce at the rate o 
$100 per acre. 

This willow flourishes best in a wet soil, 
too wet for grain or grasses, 

I am informed that large quantities of this 
willow are imported from France, &c. 

If it will command such a price, what 
crop would be more profitable ? 

D. Jay Browne—On Grand Island, in Ni- 
agra river, there isan extensive marsh, com- 
prising about two hundred acres, covered 
with fir, resembling the Osier Willow. 
These willows have been used for wicker- 
work, and were found to be good. 

Mr. Meigs—Will members please to state 
where, in, this vicinity, they can be obtained? 

Isaac Underhill of N. J.—James G. King, 
of Hoboken, has them on his farm. 

Judge Van Wyck—The Osier Willow, 
like the whole family of the willows, is at- 


Farmers’ Club, N. Y.—The Daisy.—Be Economical. Vo. XI. 


tached to low wet grounds, and the value o 
it seems not to be generally known. 

Mr. Meigs—I found a very few Osier 
Willow cradles in Philadelphia more tha» 
forty years ago, and admiring them for their 
neatness, for their safety to the infant, which 
cannot injure itself by contact with its yield, 
ing nature—I thought it so superior to q)) 
the pine, cherry, mahogany, and oak cradles 
I had seen—I bought one, which has now 
cradled two generations for me, and is fit tp 
cradle ten more. And if handsome baskets 
and boxes are made of it to bring any suit. 
able produce to market, then the farmer wij! 
find a profit in the basket or box, as mer. 
chants formerly did by making regular trunks 
to send their goods in to this country, and 
as the Frenchmen do by sending us their 
choicest prunes in boxes, ornamented and 
useful for other purposes.— Farmer and Me. 
chanic. 


The Daisy. 


Bright flower, whose home is everywhere ‘ 

A pilgrim bold in Nature's care, 

And oft the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow. 


Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest through! 


And wherefore? Man is soon deprest; 
A thoughtless thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason. 


But thou would’st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind; 
A hope for times that are unkind, 


And every season. 
: Wordsworth 


Be Economicat.—No matter if your pe 
rents are worth millions, it is not the les 
proper that you should understand the value 
of money, and the honest, honourable means 


of acquiring it. What multitudes of young 
men, particularly in our cities, make ship 
wreck of reputation and health, and eventv- 
ally of property, by neglect of this maxim. 
They are aware that their parents obtained 
their wealth by habits of industry, but they 
are ashamed of the name. They forget the! 
wealth in this country passes rapidly ‘Tom 
one to another, and that he who is rich to 
day, may be poor to-morrow; or that he whe 
alles on wealth amassed by his father, my 
end his days in a pauper-house. It is for 
the young man to say, whether by nee 
and economy he will secure competence ms 
respectability; or by idleness, become wort 
less,— Exchange Paper. 
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From Downing's Horticulturist. 


cultare of Tender Fruits in Cold Cli- 
mates. 


a hollow about twenty feet deep, and after 
the frost all the leaves and fresh branches on 
the lower parts of the trees were black and 
dead, while all above the surface of this lake 
of cold air, were green and uninjured. 

Many years ago, the writer attempted the 
cultivation of young peach trees, on a rich 
soil near the bottom of a valley. But ever 
winter the newly set buds were destroyed, 
or not one in fifty escaped, and one half of 
the young branches were often killed. Learn- 
ing the cause, the trees were removed to an 
adjacent elevation fifty feet higher, when 
the difficulty was at once obviated. 

In the winter of 1845-6, when the seve- 
rity of cold on a clear night sunk the ther- 
mometer several degrees below zero, after 
the peach buds had been swelled by a few 
warm days, trees which stood on a hill thirt 
feet higher than the neighbouring creek sd 
ley, lost nine-tenths of their blossoms, while 
on another hill twenty feet still higher, nine- 
tenths escaped. The lake of cold air which 
covered the smaller hill, did not reach the 
top of the larger. 

In a large portion of the State of New 
York, more especially in the region of the 
southern tier of counties, nearly all attempts 
to raise the tender fruits appear to have 
been relinquished. The inhabitants of the 
larger villages and their vicinity, places 
mostly situated at the bottoms of deep val- 
leys, being persons of more enterprise and 
means, have tried the experiment—and for 
obvious causes have failed—and hence the 
conclusion that the climate was necessarily 
fatal. But there is strong reason to believe, 
that through all the southern counties of 
New York, extending from Lake Erie to 
erroneous conclusions even, have been adopt-||the Hudson, peaches may be raised with 
ed in consequence; and Jarge parts of the/| litle difficulty, by a proper selection of lo- 
Northern States are destitute of the finest||cality,and by an observance of the principles 
fruits, from mistaken notions as to the prac-|jalready pointed out;—that is, by selectin 
ticability of their culture, or of their endu-||elevated spots, and dry and firm soils, a 
rance of the climate. se mucky ground in valleys. In the 

Instances, showing in a strong light the||town of Spencer, in Tioga county, N. Y., 
principles already alluded to, may be of use|jnear the head of Cayuga inlet, peaches have 
to those who have given little attention to|| withstood the climate and done well, at an 
the subject. elevation of 700 feet above Cayuga lake. A 

The existence of colder air in valleys, on||striking instance was shown the writer last 
still, clear nights, has been obvious to every||summer in Cohocton, Steuben county. The 
ooserving person riding rapidly over a roll-|jriver valley in that town, though many hun- 
ing or broken face of country. The ther-||dred feet above the level of the sea, is much 
mometer has often shown a difference of||lower than the surrounding country, being 
many degrees between a creek bottom and|| flanked by hills about 500 feet high. In the 
* neighbouring hill not fifty feet high. Ajjvalley the peach cannot be cultivated, the 
‘ery striking proof of this tendency wasj|trees having been completely killed to the 
exhibited, at the time of a severe night|| ground in winter. But on one of the —_— 

early in summer. The oung leaves ceaiae hills, 500 feet above, and probably 
of the hickory had but partially expanded, || 1200 feet above the sea, an orchard has been 
and the fresh shoots, a few inches long, were|| planted on good soil, which entirely escapes, 
“ucculent and tender. A few trees stood in||and yields regular crops of fruit. In the 











































Ir is familiar to horticulturists, that warm 
low valleys, are more subject to night frosts 
than more elevated localities. Objects at 
the surface of the earth become chilled by 
the radiation of heat to the clear sky above, 
ani cool by contact the surrounding air,— 
which thus becoming heavier, rolls down 
the sides of declivities, and settles like the 
waters of a lake in the lowest troughs. 
This effect is farther increased by the still- 
ness which prevails in those sheltered places, 
favouring the more rapid cooling, by radia- 
tion of he exposed surfaces; while on hills 
the equilibrium is partially restored by the 
currents of wind. Independently of these 
causes, vegetation is more likely to suffer 
in such places from the succulent or un- 
ripened growth incident to the warmer po- 
sition, and to the richer soil which more 
usually accumulates at the bottoms of val- 
leys. The mucky soil also radiates heat 
more rapidly from its surface. The warmth 
in valleys, during the milder weather o 
winter, often swells fruit-buds, and severe 
cold following, destroys them. Higher and 
more bleak localities are not exposed to 
these variations, but are more uniformly 
cold; hence, for these five different reasons, 
such places are usually much the best for 
raising tender fruits. 

These facts are familiar to many, but still 
are not so generally appreciated nor applied 
in practice, as they might be in many in- 
stances to very great advantage, in select- 
ing grounds for orchards and gardens. Very 
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north-eastern part of Pennsylvania, probably 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the ocean, in the summer of 1835, 
after one of the severest winters for twenty 
years, the only two peach trees observed in 
travelling many miles, were full of peaches; 
while the same winter, in Stroudsburg val- 
ley, a large tree was noticed killed down to 
the ground. While those hills are often 
covered with snow throughout the winter, 
the valleys are subjected to thaws, and 
hence become more unfavourable to tender 
“ete 
Most of these cases show the great advan- 
tages of elevated sites. A dry and firm soil 
is, however, quite important. The influence 
of a compact knoll, rising scarcely above 
the rest of the field, has saved the corn 
which grew upon it; while on the more 
mucky and spongy portions of the rest o 
the field, radiating heat more freely, the 
crop has been destroyed. A successful cul- 
tivator of drained swamps, told me he could 
never plant such lands with corn safely till 
two or three weeks after the usual time or 
lanting in common soils on an equal level. 
These influences apply with greater force to 
tender trees. Succulence and lateness o 
owth, caused by such soils, are always un- 
fi vourable to the endurance of cold; while 
a hard, dry soil, at the same time that it 
produces a less rapid growth, causes also an 
earlier cessation, and the young wood be- 
comes matured and hardened before severe 
frosts. “Many kinds of herbaceous plants 
and small shrubs,” says A. J. Downing, 
“may be naturalized on dry rock-work, or 
gregations of stones mingled with soil, 
witere they are found to thrive perfectly. 
We observed in the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge, an Azalea indica and a species o 
Erica, that had braved the exceedingly low 
temperature of 30 degrees below zero, the 
past winter, having been planted several 
years previously in a mass of rock work, 
where they had annually matured their 
wood in the most perfect manner.” The 
successful cultivation of the peach and 
grape, on the gently swelling hills called 
mounds, in the western prairies, while the 
crops are destroyed by frost on other lands, 
more fertile, affords another example. In 
Lycoming county, Pa., on the banks of the 
Loyalsock, a creek so rapid that no muck is 
deposited, but fine dry soil, peaches have 
been raised, though the cold is often intense. 
It will be observed that in the preceding 
remarks, the influence of large bodies o 
unfreezing water, in softening the severity 
of the cold, in chilling the dangerous warm 
air which starts the buds in winter, and 
which afford great protection by the screen 
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of fog which they spread before 
ing sun, has not been taken into 

This influence, where it exists, will in ome 
cases, reverse some of the preceding rules 


J. J. Tuomas 


the morn. 


Macedon, Third mo., 1847. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
Insects Injurious to Wheat, 


Sir,—Being very desirous of obtainins 
the means for completing the history a 
some of the insects injurious to grain, ani 
having seen several articles on this subject 
in the “ New England Farmer,” copied from 
the “ Maine Farmer,” I have taken the |i. 
ory of addressing you respecting them, 

here are several different kinds of jp. 
sects which are injurious to wheat; and av. 
ricultural writers are not commonly enough 
acquainted with natural history to distin. 
uish and describe the kinds correctly, This 
is the source of the contradictory statements 
and unsatisfactory discussions that have ap 
peared in the public prints respecting the 
history and ravages of these insects. 

One of these insects is the Hessian fy, 
the grub of which confines its attacks to the 
stems of the wheat, near the ground. 

Another is the wheat fly—Cecidomyic 
Tritici—which, in its first or young state, 
is an orange coloured mage, without legs, 
and growing to the length of one-tenth of 
an inch only, and never suspending itself by 
a thread. It lives in the ears of the wheat 

A third is a “worm”—probably a kind of 
caterpillar—color variously described, grow- 
ing to the length of one quarter of an inch, 
or more. It is found on the ears of the 
wheat, and it devours the substance of the 
grain. I have now some grains of whet 
more than half eaten by an insect, said to 
be of this kind. 'This “worm,” as it is get 
erally called, has been compared to the 
“clover-worms,” which are sometimes see0 
suspended by threads from the clover in the 
mow, and it has the same power of spinning 
threads and of suspending itself thereby. 
Permit me to refer you to my work on 
sects injurious to vegetation, pages 44 
447, where has been collected a summary 0 
the various accounts respecting this partic 
lar kind of wheat insect. It is possible that 
these accounts refer to more than one kin, 
but it is certain that they cannot, if ¢ “re 
refer to the orange colored maggot 5 
wheat fly above mentioned. The grea! a 
parity in the size is sufficient to show . 
the a are a ae ota ete . 
of suspending itself by a threac, 
caterpillars, 4 not found in the true mags 
of the Cecidomyia or wheat fly. 
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There are at least three other kinds of in- 
wets injurious to wheat in this country; but 
hey are not likely to be mistaken for either 
vf the foregoing, if ordinary care is taken 
s examining them. One is the wheat-moth, 
called in the Southern States the “ flying 
geevil,” and at the West the “white wee- 
ri” It is found both in the fields and in 
vranaries and mills. The young are ver 
eval whitish wormlike caterpillars, whic 
ye singly within the grains, and devour 
the substance, leaving the hull whole and 
ontouched, till they are about to come forth. 
The second is a somewhat larger caterpillar, 
fund only in granaries and in stored grain. 
It fastens several ins together, and lives 
m these masses of clustered grains, upon 
the substance of the wheat; and it turns to 
: small moth or miller. The third is the 
«black-weevil of the Southern States, and 
is rarely found here. It is, when young, a 
small whitish grab, which lives within the 

grains of wheat, and turns to a little brown 
or blackish beetle. ‘These three kinds are 
described in my work, pages 70, 363 and 
365. 

In the “Essays on the Grain Worm, No. 
2” published in the Maine Farmer, Mr. L. 
Norcross, of Dixfield, states that some of the 
worms are one-fourth of an inch in length. 
He adds, that “two years ago I harvested 

my grain very damp, and it was heated in 
of the mow. I threshed two bushels, and win- 
, nowed it in the wind; and after it had Jain 
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or are preparing for it, either by burrowing 
in the nd like canker-worms when they 
leave the trees, or by seeking a place of con- 
cealment above ground. 

It will give me much pleasure to be put 
in communication with any persons who can 
provide me with a considerable number of 
these wheat worms with legs, or wheat ca- 
terpillars, or with the same after they have 
taken the chrysalis form. Gentlemen who 
are able and willing thus to favour me, are 
requested to make known their intentions by 
a letter addressed to me by mail. 

Will you be pleased, sir, to bring this 
subject before the readers of your useful 
paper, in such a way as will best promote 
the object of my inquiries; by so doing you 
will greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
Taappevs Witu1aM Harris. 
Cambridge, Mass , November, 1846. 
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Mammoth Corn. 


Mr. Eprtor,—aAs corn is an article of the 
most extensive consumption amongst us— 
without which we could not well live; and 
for the special benefit of those of your read- 
ers, who doubt the advantage of a careful 
selection of their seed, I would beg leave to 
state a fact or two, and refer them to the 
proof at hand. From the specimens shown 
me, in its growing state, as well as when 
gathered, I must say, emphatically, it yields 


7 in the pile an hour, the top of the pile was||more for the industrious and energetic plant- 
of alive with worms or caterpillars, about three-|jer, than any grain of the kind I have seen 
. eighths of an inch in length, with a row of|jor even dreamed of. On an exhausted 
i bristles sticking up along their backs and|j plantation, near Monticello, on the red hills 
he from their sides.” of Little River, in old worn-out Fairfield, 
i brad bas, coloured maggots of the wheat||Mr. J. R. D.—I trust he will excuse this 
at fy are found in Dixmont, Maine, and proba-||liberty, in an old grey-headed man,—has 
to bly in many other parts of the State; but succeeded this year in making corn, mea- 
i. the wheat caterpillars are also found there,||suring from twelve to thirteen inches in cir- 
he and five of them have been sent to me from||cumference, and from twelve to fourteen 
i. Dixmont, where they are said to have been||inches in length, having forty to forty-eight 
he taken from the wheat, the grains of which||rows of grains on the ear! This, however, 
ne had been much eaten by them. These ca-||is a yield of but one ear to the stalk—the 
be, terpillars were from half an inch to five-|jears from stalks bearing five or six ears or 
. eighths of an inch in length. They were||more, are, of course, smaller; though as 
to of a light brown colour, with three longitu-|| many as three, peoerelly, of the ears from 
rd dinal whitish lines on the back, and a broad||those stalks, will each measure, when shell- 
ig, white stripe on each side, just above the/jed, nearly twice as much as the largest ear 
bat legs. The latter were sixteen in number,|lof the common corn. It is mostly of the 
nd; ax before, two behind, and eight under the|| white gourd-seed corn. The question may 
ec, intermediate part of the body. They were] naturally arise in the mindsof many—whence 
the ina languishin condition, and all perished||did Mr. D. get this seed? I answer, that he 
dix man completing their transformations, || made it by a careful and judicious selection 


~ they lived, t ey would have turned 
abit ‘st to brownish chrysalides, and then to 
r to “me kind of winged moths or millers. 
oe a of these insects remain, it is probable 

“ey have already taken the chrysalis form, 


from a variety of seed—the one is, I learn, 
remarkable only for a grain an inch deep, or 
a cob the size of your finger,—another, for 
its thickness of cob, but provokingly short— 
and the other for its length of cob, provok- 
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ingly slender, &c., &c.; either of which, 
being regarded in its single and separate 
capacity, would have been looked upon by 
most planters"as hardly worth planting. I 
believe he obtained the most of these varie- 
ties when travelling through the Western 
sn some four years past; the crop from 
which has yielded him corn which he might 
well challenge any of the Western States 
from whence it came, and our own State, to 
beat. Thus it is, that Mr. D. has made a 
wonderful improvement in this great staff of 
life; and the more credit is due the public 
benefactor, on account of his age and limited 
experience. He is a man of untiring ener- 
gy, good judgment, of an active, grasping 
and masterly mind, and of a high-toned spi- 
rit of independence, which, I sincerely hope, 
will soon gain him that reward which he so 
richly merits.—Columbia Advocate. 


















farming than dollars and cents. In his 
dition the prayer of Hagar is answered ii, 
is blessed with a sufficiency and not troubled 
with a superabundance. The sleep of : 
labouring man is sweet. If his fare be 
coarse, he enjoys it with a good appetite 
This is the most healthy, and a caljinc the 
most favourable to good morals. He et 
erally free from debts, and the vexatious 
visits of the sheriff. Farmers are a prude; 
class; they will wear an old coat rathe, 
than run into debt for a new one. They ,, 
not count their chickens before they’ ar. 
hatched, nor like the Southern planters 
spend the proceeds of their crops before they 
are raised. Although farming afforded grea, 
vane he did not think it genera|ly 
produced so large a per centage as some haj 
stated. Large stories had been told, ang 
they might be true, but they were unysy,! 
cases. He would name one of the kind 
An apple tree produced in one season ® 
barrels of fruit, that was sold at $250 per 
barrel. 

Hon. Mr. Clark, of Walpole, read a sta. 
tistical document made up from replies toa 
circular sent to every town in the State, 
with inquiries in relation to failures. Re. 
turns were made from 186 towns, containing 
a population of 240,000. The failures were 
357, only 59 of which were farmers, and we 
know not how many of these failed from in- 
dolence, intemperance, speculation, or by 
attending to some other business. 

Mr. William Parker, of Boston, said thet 
it might be said that he had at a previous 
meeting told a great story as to the profits 
of farming, but it was true. He thought 
any man who paid strict attention to the be- 
siness could make it profitable. In relation 
to the great profit from one apple tree, as 
had been named, that could be extended, but 
many neglected the business. He knews 
farmer in Middlesex, who would not set ovt 
apple trees, as he would not live to enpy 
the products. His son followed him with 
the same views, but the grandson set an ot 
chard, and all three lived to drink cider ‘rom 
the orchard. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said that he bec 
seen nothing to shake his belief that a goo 
farmer can make ten or fifteen per cent. pre 
fit on his capital, and attend to the commen 
business of farming, such as raising corn an¢ 
other grains, potatoes, hay, and stock. 7 
regard to the remarks of Mr. Everett, who 
said the other evening that farming 10 W of 
cester county would not pay more than 4 
per cent. on the capital, he (Mr. E.) bes 
brother in that county, that informed ba 
that he gained $200 a year. Another a 
er in Waresteer, who at first thought 


Agricultural Meeting at the State-house, 
Boston, April 6th. 


Hon. Mr. StaRKWEATHER in the Chair. 
Subject “ Profits of Farming.” 

Hon. Mr. Denny of Westborough, said 
the subject before the meeting was of vast 
importance, and prominent facts had been 
adduced, showing that the opinion prevail- 
ing in the minds of some that farming is un- 
profitable, is unfounded. It was not his ob- 
ject to detract from, or to underrate, other 
professions, nor to extol too highly the busi- 
ness of farming, but to lead the mind to the 
great truths that exist in relation to the sub- 
ject. On one side it had been asserted that 
farming was not profitable, that a farmer 
could merely get a living, but no facts were 
brought forward to support these statements. 
On the other hand, we have numerous and 
well authenticated facts, showing that farm- 
ing is profitable, and many become wealthy 
in this profession. ‘The community may be 
divided into two great classes, the farmers 
form one, and al] other professions the other. 
Farmers have as much wealth as others, and 
more happiness, better health, and greater 
longevity. 

There are some failures and hardships 
among farmers, it is not all sunshine with 
them, but they have more sunshine and less 
storms than others. With the same capital, 
talent, and industry, farmers are the most 
successful. Farming is neglected, and too 
many young men are turning their attention 
to other pursuits. A mercantile house ad- 
vertised for a clerk, and in the course of 24 
hours it had 287 applications. 

Mr. David Goodale, of Marlborough, said 
he was a farmer and the descendant of farm- 
ers. He said there were other profits in 
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ae 
his (Mr. B.'s) statement was wrong, said af-||/hands are sometimes to be met with. The 
ter making an estimate, that he had made/jquality of the mule is improved by the blood 
14} per cent. on his capital for eleven years||of the mare. It is quite common to work 
mares while going to the Jack, while in foal, 
and while suckling. Mules should be wean- 
ed at about five months old—we feed our 
mules on grain, corn, oats, or rye, the latter in 
the form of chop, from season to season until 
sold. I mean during the winter, our blue grass 
being all-sufficient during the rest of the year. 
It is necessary, however, to grain feed them 
on the grass through the summer they are 
fattened for market—we sell the majority of 
our stock the fall after they are two—mostly 
to the cotton planters—a few of late to the 
Pennsylvania iron works, and a few to Cu- 
ba; the remainder we sell at a year older. 
The present prices at a given age are as va- 
riant as that of horses, cattle, or any thing 
else whose value depends upon its quality, 
and the demands and monetary condition of 
the country—sales were effected last fall 
at $35 to $125. I have known mules 
sell at weaning time for $150, and when 
grown, as high as $300. They should be 
broke at the age you would break a horse; 
and, according to my observation, by the 
same system. ‘They eat as much as horses, 
and reward a liberal allowance as well, 
though he may, when unavoidable, be able 
to withstand privation better. I have 
known mules to travel ten miles within 
the hour in light harness. I drove a pair 
from Lexington to the Blue Lick in six 
hours, stopping one hour by the way—the 
distance is forty miles. What may be the 
business succeed well. The exceptions are/|| precise difference in “the age of the mule 
rare, as compared with the horse, under the same 

A stranger remarked that he thought that||treatment, on a plantation,” I cannot say; 
take farming all over New En land, it was|| the advantage, however, would be on the 
not generally considered profitable. side of the former—I know of no particular 

Mr. French, of Braintree, said that state-|| inconvenience in using them in a carriage. 
ments had been rather vague, and it was|| The mule trade in Kentucky is of about 
difficult to make correct estimates of farm-|| forty years’ standing. For the first twenty 
ing by single crops, or one year’s production. || years the number increased gradually, to 
We want something more tangible. He||about eight hundred; during the next filteen 
said that farmers in Sis neighbourhood who||or sixteen years, it went up to four or five 
commenced with very little, had been dili-||thousand; since when, it has gone back to 
gent at home, constantly attending to their|| where it was twenty years ago. Our farm- 
business, and they had accumulated estates;||ers who breed mules, prefer to sell them 
a number to the amount of $10,000 or $15,|| when they put their mares to the Jack, or 
000. If a farmer saves only a shilling a|jat weaning time. The price rose gradually 
day, it will amount to a competency in thel| from twenty to fifty dollars for colts. My 
course of a number of years.— Boston Cul-||last lot cost me in 1838, fifty dollars, and 
"eator, the season of my Jack given in. The mares 
were selected, and the colts bargained for in 
the season of 1837. When the price went 
down with everything else a few yesrs back, 
they discontinued, in a great degree, the 
breeding of them; so that our present prices 
result from a greatly insufficient supply for 
the ordinary demand. [ sold my stock of 




















































Pr. Buckminster, of the Ploughman, said 
that generally farms could not be leased so 
as to pay more than five per cent. This 
was a fair way of showing the profit, and 
this was enough. It was better than larger 
profits, for if a large percentage could be 
made, capitalists would buy up all the land, 
and those who were farmers, would become 
labourers under them, as is the case in Eu- 
rope, where land cannot be bought. It is 
well for us that very = profits cannot be 
made, as that would destroy the happy 
equality that now exists. Farmers do not 
work hard generally. He had inquired, and 
in some sections they do not work more 
than half their time. Many having farms 
worth three to five thousand dollars, work 
only about half their time. He said that 
one reason that farmers made no more profit 
is because they are so slow to adopt im- 
provements. A horse rake may be bought 
for four dollars, with which a man and boy, 
or with a steady horse, a man can rake an 
acre in half an hour. Farmers live better 
than any other class. 

Mr. Calhoun said that we were about 
closing this subject, and we should come to 
come conclusion. From the numerous facts 
brought forward showing the profits of farm- 
ing, we must come to the conclusion that 
farming is more profitable than any other 
profession. Farmers who attend to their 





The Ass and the Mule. 


Jacks have sold in Kentucky as high as 
: ". Their value at this time, April, 
“42, is nominal—16 hands is the largest 
"e—15 is quite common—mules of 17 
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308 Philadelphia Hay Market—Tea—Keeping House. 


three year olds,—seventy-three head—last 
fall at $70. I was anxious to retain two or 
three pair—not the largest—at $250 a pair, 
but the purchaser objected—but he was 
equally anxious to select for me some ae 
head—and not the least—at thirty-five dol- 
lars. I declined takingthem. The number 
of mules annually exported from Kentucky, 
may be set down at the whole number raised 
—as the small number broke to service in 
this State, are sure, at least, to find their 
way to a foreign market—at a rough guess, 
I would fix the nett average value, in mar- 
ket, of our mules, at about $70. 

The reason why mules have been raised 
in such numbers in Kentucky more than in 
other States, is the better adaptation of our 
soil and climate to the pee of grain 
and grass than any other State, and for 
which we can obtain a market only in the 
form of live stock. The “cost of raising a 
mule to be three years old, when corn is 
twenty-five cents per bushel,” charging from 
the usual time of weaning, 25th of Septem- 
ber, may be computed at about thirty dollars, 
including a fair equivalent for grazing and 
salting. I have not known of a case of a 
female mule breeding.— Youatt onthe Horse. 


Philadelphia Hay Market. 


WE are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
H. Whitton, Superintendent of the Farmers’ 
Hay and Straw Market, for the subjoined 
statement of the receipts of hay at that es- 
tablishment, during the two years ending 
30th of September, inclusive: 





1845-46. 1844-45. 

October, Loads, 1,045 1,080 
November, 1,000 1,075 
December, 1,275 1,215 
January, 1,225 1,170 
February, 1,112 1,135 
March, 1,300 1,185 
April, 1,250 1,305 
May, 1,104 1,075 
June, 1,045 815 
July, 850 885 
August, 1,140 820 
September, 1,235 980 

Total, 13,571 12,740 
Equal in tons, to 12,225 11,461 


The incoming crop of hay is likely to 
prove abundant, and of good quality. The 
receipts at the other yards in Philadelphia 
are inconsiderable—scarcely reaching 3000 
loads per annum—but considerable supplies 
of pressed hay come forward for the river 
counties, and elsewhere, for shipment. 





Vor. XT 


Prices continue steady, and we 
range at 70 to 80 santa te good Timeshe 
and 60 to 70 cents for Clover and Timo’ 
mixed. Rye straw is worth six to sey 7 
cents —Pa, Enquirer, Oct., 1847. " 





Corrace CuttureE or Tera ry Cra. — 
The green-tree shrub is cultivated jp som 
parts rather extensively, but, if we exce * 
small quantity of tea which is annually sept 
over to Ningpo and the adjoining towns op 
the mainland, the whole of the produce jg 
used by the natives themselves. Eve 
smal] farmer and cottager has a few plants 
on his own premises, which he rears with 
considerable care, but seems to have no Wish 
to enter on its cultivation on a larger scale 
for exportation. Indeed, it is questionable 
if it would pay, as the soil is scarcely rich 
enough, and although the shrub grows pretty 
well, it is far from being so luxuriant as ;: 
is in the larger tea districts of the mainland 
which I afterwards visited.— Fortune's Nar. 
ralive. 





Keerinc Hovse.—A young married wo. 
man, who has not had the opportunity of 
profiting by the advice and example of a 

ood mother, will find some difficulty at first 
in spending her money to the best advan- 
tage; for there is really an art in spending 
money, though not in getting rid of it 
Some women will keep house respectably 
and plentifully on one-third less money than 
will be required by others, and without 
either meanness or illiberal dealing. But, 
to do this, judgment, forethought, and expe 
rience are necessary. One woman shal! be 
able to tell you how much her housekeeping 
costs toa shilling, while another cannot even 
guess within ten. The former has method, 
rule, regularity, and a certain sum assigned 
to her; with the latter it is al] hap-hazard, 
it comes and it goes, she neither knows how 
nor cares. And this is almost sure to be the 
case if the money is doled out by her hue 
band in a few shillings at a time.— Exchange 


paper. 





Cement For Grarrine.—One pert © 
good beef’s tallow, two parts of pure bee 
wax, and four parts of rosin. Melt all and 
mix well; then pour into cold water 
work very thoroughly, as shoemaker s ¥*™ 
We have frequently used cement made © 
these proportions, and it will not melt is 
hot weather, nor crack in cold weather 


Exchange paper. 
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Transplanting Trees. eee are not ee . a ome 
radual process o ing and establishin 
are a eS te the roses: to go on; for when the ground ; 
tbe ee Les im hinting that a tree of good||*rozen to the depth of the roots of a tree, all 
onan" ere. no more space in an orchard or a gar-|\that slow growth and collection of nutriment 
—— : worthless one. We now take the oppor-||y the roots is necessarily at anend. And 
cad to say, that to select good fruit trees from the the more tender sorts of fruit trees, the 
sursery, is not all that is essential. Careful planting Peach and Apricot, which are less hardy 
is of great importance, as will appear from the follow-||when newly planted than when their roots 
ing remarks taken from Downing’s excellent work on||are entire, and well fixed in the soil, are 
the Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, a work which) liable to injury in their branches by the cold. 
comes at $1 50, which we have constantly for sale,and)|The proper time in such a climate, is as 
which, we think, every farmer will gain by possessing) early as the ground is in a fit condition in 
himself of. It contains abundance of valuable practi-| the spring. 
cal information. And further—there is a great deal to Early in autumn, and in spring before the 
do after an orchard is planted: we mean in taking|/hyds expand, may as a general rule, be con- 
are to protect it from the cattle, sheep, and hogs. The/|sidered the best seasons for transplanting. 
editor remembers once hearing a nurseryman remark,|/[¢ is true that there are instances of in 
that he believed nearly one half ‘the trees sold and))jon+ success in planting at all seasons, except 
planted were destroyed by the cattle, &c., and in other midsummer ; and there are many who, from 


ways, for want of care. Why should this be? Surely . : : ; 
stree that is worth buying, and- the labour of plant- having been once or twice successful in 


aay ea transplanting when trees were nearly in 
ne ES ee Pare oe _ |jleaf, avow that to be the best season; not 
As nearly all fruit trees are raised first in|itaking into account, that their success was 
nurseries, and then removed to their final||probably entirely owing to a fortunately 
psition in the orchard or fruit garden; as| damp state of the atmosphere at the time, 
upon the ey 4 of this pet eee and abundant rains after the experiment 
not only their slow or rapid growth, their||\was performed. In the middle States, we 
feebleness or vigor afterwards, and m many)|\are frequently liable to a dry period in early 
cases even their life, it is evident that it is||summer, directly following the season of re- 
m the highest degree important to under-||moval, and if transplanting is deferred toa 
stand and practise me this transplanting. late period in spring, many of the trees will 
The season best adapted for transplanting |perish from drought, before their roots be- 
fruit trees is a matter open to much differ-||come established tn the soil. Spring plant- 
= of ae oe Rete eer ailing should, therefore, always be performed 
ference founded mainly on experience,||as soon as possible, that the roots may have 
but without taking into account variation of |the great benefit of the early and abundant 
yr aes and ey con Dt ees cir- ree - oe and get well sano 
umstances in all operations of this kind. ore the heat of summer commences. For 
All physiologists, however, agree that the||the neighbourhood of New York, therefore, 
best season for transplanting deciduous trees||the best periods are, from the fall of the leaf 
aa Fircasieaal after the ~ - be : ee ce of ee oe 5 _ 
is then in a completely dor-| from the close of winter to the middle 
mant state. Transplanted at this early sea-|| April, in the spring; though commonly, the 
| whatever wounds _ have been made seasons of removal are frequently extended 
in the roots commence healing at once, as a) th beyond these limits. 
deposit directly takes sine at granulous| ; "Taking ap the iaeateen important part 
matter from the wound, and when the spring’ of the operation. A transplanter should 
arrives the tree is already somewhat estab-||never forget that it is by the delicate and 
lished, and ready to commence its growth.||tender points or extremities of the root that 
tal — ~ for ae greatly||trees take up their food; and that the chance 
Se preferred in all mild climates and dry|\of complete success is lessened, by every one 
0 and “hem be — hardy trees as the|\of these points that is bruised or destroyed. 
pple, in colder latitudes; as the fixed posi-||If we could remove trees with every fibre 
tion in the ground, which trees planted then| entire, as we do a plant in a pet. they would 
ae ana and early spring rains,|\scarcely show any sign of their change of 
em an advantage, at the next season||position. In most cases, especially in that 
of ior over newly moved trees. of trees taken from nurseries, this va by the 
On the other hand, in the northern por-|\operation of removal, nearly impossible. But 
tons of the Union, where the winters com-|\although we may not hope to get every root 
rege early, and are severe, spring planting||entire, we may, with proper care, preserve 
* greatly preferred. There autumn and||by far the larger portion of them, and more 
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a 
particularly the small and delicate fibres.||larger after five years, than those of 1) 
After being taken up, they should be planted|/last, after twelve. . 
directly; or, if this cannot be done, they|| No fruit tree should be planted in g ja) 
should be kept from drying by a covering of/jof less size than three feet square oe 
mats, and when sent to a distance by being||eighteen inches to two feet deep. To 4}; 
packed in damp moss,* size and ar the soil should be removed 
Preparing the places. Here is the fatal and well pulverized, and it should, if neces. 
stumbling block of all novices and ignorant} sary, be properly enriched by the application 
persons in transplanting. An English gar-||of manure, which must be thoroughly mixeg 
dener, when he is about to plant fruit trees,|| with the whole mass of prepared soil by ro. 
talks about preparing his borders, an Ame-|/peated turnings with the spade. This pre. 
rican says he will dig his holes; and we)|paration will answer, but the most skijjy) 
cannot give a more forcible illustration of cultivators among us make their spaces fou, 
the ideas of two persons as to the wants o or five feet in diameter, or three times the 
a fruit tree, or a better notion of the stan leine of the roots, and it is incredible how 
parative provision made to supply these||much the luxuriance and vigor of growt) 
wants, than by contrasting the two phrases|/even in a poor soil, are promoted by this. No 
themselves. The one looks upon a tree as|\after mending of the soil, or top dressings 
a living being, whose life is to be rendered|\applied to the*surface, can, in a climate of 
long, vigorous, and fruitful, by a good supply||dry summers like ours, equal the effects of 
of food. and a soil mellow and easily pene-||this early and deep loosening and enriching 
trated by the smallest fibre; the other con-||the soil. Its effects on the growth and healt) 
siders it very much in the light of a trun-|\of the tree are permanent, and the little ex. 
cheon or a post, which he thrusts into the) pense and care necessary in this preparation 
smallest possible hole, and supplies with the||!s a source of early and constant pleasure to 
least portion of manure, trusting to what he||the planter. This preparation may be made 
scems to believe the inextinguishable powers) just before the tree is planted, but in heavy 
of nature to make roots al branches under|;soils, it is much better to do it several montis 
any circumstances. It is true that the terms! previously; and no shallow ploughing of the 
differ somewhat from the nature of the cul-|/soil can obviate the necessity and advantages 
ture and the greater preparation necessary)|of the practice, where healthy, vigorous or- 
in planting fruit trees in England, but this is| chards or fruit gardens are desired. 
not by any means sufficient to justify the|| ‘The whole art of transplanting, after this, 
different modes of performing the same ope-||consists in placing the roots as they were 
ration there and here. before, or in the most favourable position for 
In truth, in this country, where the sun||growth. Begin by filling the hole with the 
and climate are so favourable, where pruning|| prepared soil, within as many inches of the 
and training are comparatively so little ne-||top as will allow the tree to stand exactly as 
cessary, the great requisite to success in the||deep as it previously stood. With the spade, 
ordinary culture of fruit trees is the proper||shape this soil for the roots in the form of a 
preparation of the soil before a tree is)|little hillock on which to place the roots— 
planted. Whether a transplanted tree shalj|\and not, as is commonly done, in the form of 
struggle several years to recover, or grow||a hollow; the roots will then extend in their 
moderately after a short time, or at once||natural position, not being forced to turn up 
start into a very luxuriant and vigorous|\at the ends. Next examine the roots, and 
growth, depends entirely upon the amount/||cut off all wounded parts, paring the wound 
of care and labour the planter is willing to||smooth, Hold the tree upright on its little 
bestow on the soil for his trees. We have||mound in the hole of prepared soil; extend 
seen several instances where, side by side,||the roots and cover them carefully with the 
one man planted his trees in large spaces of||remaining pulverized soil. As much of the 
deeply moved and rich soil, and another in||success of transplanting depends on bring- 
small holes in the common mode, which||ing the soil in contact with every fibre, 9 
uniformly showed the trees of the first,||as to leave no hollows to cause the decay of 
the roots, not only must this be secured by 
patiently filling-in all cavities among the 
roots, but when the trees are not quite small, 
it is customary to pour in a pail of waler 
when the roots are nearly all covered with 
soil. This carries the liquid mould to every 
hidden part. After the water has settled 
away, fill up the hole, pressing the 
































* We should notice an important exception to this in 
the case of trees packed for shipping across the At- 
lantic. In this case they should be packed only in dry 
moss; the moisture of the sea air being sufficient to 
keep the roots in good condition, while if packed in 
damp moss, they will be injured by rotting or excessive 
growth, 
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tly about the tree with the foot, but||common manure of the stable. An admira- 
syoiding the common practice of shaking it||ble manure, recently applied with great suc- 
yo and down by the stem. In windy situa-||cess, is charcoal—the small broken bits and 
tions it will be necessary to place a stake by || refuse of the charcoal pits—mixed intimate- 
the side of each tree to hold it upright, until |jly with the soil. Air-slaked lime is an ex- 
it shall have taken firm root in the soil, but|icellent manure for fruit trees, in soils that 
it jg not needful in ordinary cases. are not naturally calcareous. T'wo or three 
Avoid deep planting. More than half the||handfuls may be mixed with the soil when 
josses in orchard planting in America arise} preparing each space for planting, and a top 
from this cause, and the equally common one|/dressing may be applied with advantage oc- 
of crowding the earth too tightly about the|/casionally afterwards, to increase their pro- 
No tree should be planted deeper||ductiveness. But wherever large orchards 
than it formerly grew, as its roots are stifled |/or fruit gardens are to be planted, the muck 
from the want of air, or starved by the po-|jcompost heap should be made ready before- 
yerty of the soil at the depth where they|/hand, as it is the cheapest, most valuable, 
are placed. It is much the better and more|jand durable of all manures for fruit trees. 
natural process in fact, to plant the tree so|} Pruning the heads of transplanted trees, 
that it shall, when the whole is complete, |jat the season of removal, we think generally 
appear just as deep as before, but standing|jan injurious practice. It is certainly need- 
on a little mound two or three inches higher|jless and hurtful in the case of small trees, 
than the level of the ground about. This, or those of such a size as will allow the roots 
when the mound settles, will leave it nearly |jto be taken up nearly entire; for, as the ac- 
on the level with the previous surface. tion of the branches and the roots is pre- 
Mulching is an excellent practice with||cisely reciprocal, and as new roots are rapidly 
transplanted trees, and more especially for||formed just in proportion to the healthy ac- 
those which are removed late in the spring.||tion of the leaves, it follows that by need- 
Mulching is nothing more than covering the|/lessly cutting off branches we lessen the 
ground about the stems with coarse straw,|j vital action of the whole tree. At the same 
or litter from the barn-yard, which by pre-||time, where trees are transplanted of so 
venting evaporation, keeps the soil from be-|/large a size that some of the roots are lost 
coming dry, and maintains it in that moist||/in removing them, it is necessary to cut 
and equable condition of temperature most||back or shorten a few of the branches—as 
favourable to the growth of young roots.||many as will restore the balance of the sys- 
Very many trees, in a dry season, fail at|}tem—otherwise the perspiration of the leaves 
midsummer, after having made a fine start,||may be so great, as to exhaust the supply of 
from the parched and variable condition of||sap faster than the roots can collect it. A 
the earth about the roots. Watering, fre-jjlittle judgment only is necessary, to see at 
quently fails to save such trees, but mulching|ja glance, how much of the top must be 
when they are planted, will entirely ob-||pruned away before planting the tree, to 
viate the necessity of watering in dry sea-||equalize the loss between the branches and 
sons, and promote growth under any cir-||the roots. 
cumstances. Indeed, watering upon the|} When it is necessary to transplant fruit 
surface, as commonly performed, is a most||trees of large size, the best practice is to 
injurious practice, as the roots stimulated at|| prepare them previously by digging a trench 
one period of the day by water, are only}jround the whole mass of roots, undermining 
rendered more susceptible to the action of||them, and cutting off all roots projecting be- 
the hot sun at another, and the surface of|| yond this line. The trench should be dug 
the ground becomes so hard, by repeated||at such a distance from the tree as will in- 
Watering, that the beneficial access of the|| clude all the large and sufficient ba}! of roots, 
ur is almost cut off. If trees are well wa-||and it should be done in the spring, or before 
tered in the holes, while transplanting is|| midsummer, when it is desirable to remove 
going on, they will rarely need it again, and||the tree the next year. After all the roots 
we may say never, if they are well mulched|/that extend to this circular trench are cut 
directly after planting. off, the earth is replaced, and by the season 
The best manure to be used in preparing|| following an abundance of small fibres is 
the soil for transplanting trees, is a compost|}sent out by the amputated roots, which, 
formed of two-thirds muck or black peat|| when the whole is now removed, will insure 
earth, redueed by fermenting it several||the success and speedy growth of the tree. 
months in a heap with one-third fresh barn-|| This is more completely the case when the 
yard manure. Almost every farm will sup-||tree is prepared two years before transplant- 
ed this, and it is more permanent in its ef- ing. A variation of this mode, which has 
“cts, and less drying in its nature, than the|| been found quite as successful and less labo- 
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rious, consists in leaving the trench open, 
and covering it with boards only, or boards 
with a top layer of turf. The tree then is 
somewhat checked in its growth, it throws 
out an abundance of small fibres into the 
ball of earth containing the roots, and is the 
next season transplanted with great ease 
and safety. 

The proper size for transplanting varies 
somewhat with the sort of tree and. the kind 
of culture intended. It is, however,a maxim 
oe equally well settled, both among theorists 
ee and the best practical men, that health, im- 
mediate vigor, and duration, are all greatly 
promoted by transplanting fruit trees of small 
size—from three to six or seven feet. We 
are fully aware with what impatience the 
beginner, or a person who knows little o 
the culture of trees, looks upon trees of this 
size—one who is eager to plant an orchard, 
and stock a garden with large trees, think- 
ing to gather a crop the next year. The 
latter may indeed be done, but the trans- 
planting so affects the tree, that its first 
scanty crop is followed by a long season of 
rest and feeble growth, while the plantation 
of young trees is making wood rapidly, and 
soon comes into a healthy and long-continued 
state of productiveness—often long indeed 
before the large trees have fairly arrived at 
that condition. The small tree, transplanted 
with its system of roots and branches entire, 
suffers little or no check; the older and 
larger tree, losing part of its roots, requires 
several years to resume its former vigor. 
The constitution of the small tree is healthy 
and unimpaired; that of the large is fre- 
quently much enfeebled. A stout and vig- 
orous habit—what the nurserymen call a 
good stocky plant—is the true criterion of 
merit in selecting fruit trees for transplant- 
ing. 

Trees intended for orchards, being often 
more exposed than those in gardens, should 
be somewhat larger—not less than six, or 
more than eight feet is the best size. For 
gardens, all experienced cultivators agree 
that a smaller size is preferable; we prefer 
plants two years old from the graft. Most 
gardeners abroad, when they select trees 
with more than usual care, take what are 
called maiden plants—those one year old 
from the graft, and there can be no doubt 
that, taking into account health, duration, 
of and the ease with which such a tree can be 
eS made to grow into any form, this is truly the 
>. ae preferable size for removal into a fruit gar- 

eK den. But we are an impatient people, and 
it is not till after another century of trial 
and experience in the culture of fruit trees, 
that cultivators generally in this country 
will become aware of the truth of this fact. 
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The facility with which the different jryis 
trees may be transplanted differs consider. 
ably. Plums are generally removed with 
most success, and after them nearly in the 
order as follows: quinces, apples, pears 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and cherries. 
the latter succeeding with some difficulty 
when of large size. : 

In planting an orchard, always avoid 
placing the trees in the same spot or nea; 
where an old tree stood before. Experience 
has taught us that the growth of a youn 
tree, in such a position, is weak and feeble: 
the nourishment suitable to that kind of tree 
having already been exhausted by a preyj. 
vus growth, and the soil being half filje 
with old and decayed roots, which are detr). 
mental to the health of the young tree. 





Too much Work. 


Prope do not have relaxation enough in 
New England. They too generally have 4 
care-worn expression, from infancy to age; 
and the fact cannot be denied, that anxiety 
is weariness to the flesh. We are al! utili. 
tarians in this country, especially in the 
Northern States, hardly afiording ourselves 
opportunity for eating or sleeping, in the 
manner which nature demands—for she can 
only conduct her chemical operations pro 
perly, and re-adjust the deranged vital ma- 
chinery, while we are quietly slumbering. 
We recruit ourselves and grow fat during a 
refreshing nap—but exhaust the system, 
both physically and mentally, in pursuing to 
excess the ordinary round of every-day bu- 
siness. ‘All work and no play, make Jack 
a dull boy,” is a proverb based on a profound 
knowledge of the laws of our being. 

Females in New England, are worse of 
than the other sex in the deprivation of out- 
of-door relaxation, as custom has made it 
vulgar to breathe the fresh air, unless it 8 
done in a very lady-like manner. Hence 
they make feeble mothers—look thin, sallow, 
lank, and die prematurely, of diseases that 
never would have been developed had there 
been less education of the mind, and more 0 
the body, in girlhood. at % 

A sad mistake is produced by a too impli- 
cit belief in the adage that “time is money, 
since the first object of pursuit is in cons 
quence, made to be cash. Those who & 
tempt to rest reasonably from their labours, 
at proper periods, are either afraid of not 
having enough, or are perpetually reminded 
that idleness ends in want. So the shuttle 
flies faster than it ought to go; the farmer 
cheats himself out of all that is worth bav- 
ing, health, by denying himself and his boys 
a Saiaey because time is money and ex#i 
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; in New England. Not farmers 
- orn mechanics also.— Medical Journal. 





The British Grain Crops. 


A writer in the London Times has com- 
piled the following estimate of deficiency in 
the grain crops of Great Britain, for the year 
ending Sept. Ist, 1847: 

Quarters. 

Ordinary annual deficiency, 2,000,000 
Loss of potatoes in Ireland, value 
£12,000,000, to be supplied by 
grain—a food of double the cost 
of potatoes—va lue npg ng 
resenting, at b uar- 

a ee oe 9,800,000 
Loss of oats in Ireland stated by 
Mr. Labouchre to be one-third 


the crop, OF 5,227,000 
Loss of potatoes in England and 

Scotland, say one-tenth only the 

loss in Ireland, or 1,000,000 


Loss of oats in Scotland and Eng- 

land, 1,000,000 

Loss of barley in the United King- 
dom, ,000,000 

Extra seed for increased cultiva- 


tion of grain, 300,000 

Extra consumption of railway la- 
bourers, 300,000 
20,627,000 


Deduct economies made by star- 
vation and non-feeding of pigs, 4,627,000 
16,000,000 


Money value of the deficiency at £3 per 
quarter, £48,000,000, or more than $200,000, 
000. 


Total deficiency, 


_ IycompustrsLE Wasu.—Slack stone lime 
ina large tub or barrel, with boiling water, 
covering the tub or barrel, to keep in all the 
steam. When thus slacked, pass six quarts 
of it through a fine sieve. It will then be 
in a state of fine flour. Now, to six quarts 
of this lime, add one quart of rock or Turk’s 
Island salt, and one gallon of water, then 
boil the mixture and skim it clean. To 
every five gallons of this skimmed mixture, 
add one pound of alum, half pound of cop- 
peras, by slow degrees add three-fourths o 
& pound of potash, and four quarts of fine 
sand or hickory ashes sifted. We suppose 
any kind of good hard wood ashes will an- 
éwer as well as hickory. This mixture will 
how admit of any colouring matter you 
please, and may be applied with a brush. It 
looks better than paint, and is as durable as 
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slate. It will stop small leaks in the roof, 
prevent the moss from growing over and rot- 
ting the wood, and render it incombustible 
from sparks falling upon it. When laid upon 
brick work it renders. the brick impervious 
to rain or wet.—Farmers’ Register. 





From the Pennsylvania Enquirer. 
Measurement of Grain, &c. 


WE are indebted to Mr. E. Street, for the 
annexed statement of the amount of grain, 
&c., measured at Philadelphia during the 
first quarter of 1847—to which we have 
added the amount measured during the same 
period of the year 1846. 

The number of bushels of grain, salt, and 
coal, measured—that came under my notice 
—for the first quarter of the year 1847: 


1847. 1846. 
Corn, 338,297 62,512 
Wheat, 57,795 11,758 
Rye, 3,777 2,360 
Beans, 70 1,014 
Oats, 63,935 8,557 
Barley, 4,538 58 
Seeds, 1,910 2,843 
Salt, 10,5 
Coal, 5,885 


Emu. Srreer, 
Head Measurer of the Port of Philadelphia. 


Hybrid China Roses. 


Rosa Indica hybride.—The superior va- 
rieties of this fine division give a combina- 
tion of all that is or can be beautiful in roses; 
for, not only are their flowers of the most 
elegant forms and colours, their foliage of 
extreme Juxuriance, but their branches are 
so vigorous and graceful, that perhaps no 
plant presents such a mass of beauty as a 
finely grown hybrid China rose in full bloom. 
They owe their origin to the China, Tea- 
scented, Noisette, and Bourbon roses, fertil® 
ized with the French, Provence, and other 
summer roses, and also to the latter crossed 
with the former; the seeds of such impreg- 
nated flowers producing Hybrid China roses. 
These have, in many cases, resulted from 
accident, but oe from the regular fertil- 
izing process, as mules or hybrids have been 
raised from well known parents. 

In England, but a few varieties have been 
originated , as the common China rose does 
not in general ripen its seeds sufficiently for 
germination. The parents of Brown’s Su- 
perb Blush, which is an English hybrid, was 
the old Tea-scented rose, Rosa indica odo- 
rata, impregnated with some hardy summer 
rose. River’s George the Fourth is also an 
English rose: but as this came by accident, 
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Vo. XI 
a tone to public feeling. We know very wey thas 
when scientific instruction is spoken of, in reference 
to the lad who is to earn his livelihood on a farm, we 
are too generally told, that an efficient education tan 
only be attained by taking off his coat and g0ing dj. 
rectly to the plough, and to every other exercise of»). 
plantation. The truth of this in part, must be admit. 
ted. We are aware that a man will not be likely to 
farm profitably, whose only qualification is soyns the 
ory; he must have practical knowledge :—yer ay) this 
is consistent with an education—a training especially 
adapted to his future calling. This is what js aimed 
at by our indefatigable and worthy friend of the Perm. 
ers’ Library. James Gowen’s proposed College—see 
page 243, current vol. of Cabinet—will, to a certajy 
extent, supply a serious vacancy, but the idea sugeest. 
ed below, is to open avenues for agricultural jngtry.. 
tion in every direction, and to all classes.—Ep, 


its origin is not so well ascertained. Rosa 
Blairti is also English, and raised from the 
Yellow China, impregnated with some va- 
riety of hardy rose. All these roses have 
the true characters of the family: leaves 
smooth, glossy, and sub-evergreen: branches 
long, luxuriant, and flexible. ‘They give a 
long continuance of bloom, but they never 
put forth secondary or autumnal] flowers, ex- 
cept in a few insulated cases. This is a 
must peculiarly distinguishing trait, and an 
interesting fact. Impregnate a Bourbon, 
China, or Noisette rose,—all abundant av- 
tumnal bloomers, with the farina of a French 
or a Provence rose, and you entirely take 
away the tendency to autumnal blooming in 
the offspring. They will grow vigorously 
all the autumn, and give a long, but not a 
secondary series of flowers. Some of these 
Hybrid China roses produce seed abundantly, 
which is rather a remarkable feature, as so 
few hybrid plants are fertile. It has been 
asserted that hybrids produced from the 
French rose, impregnated with the China 
rose, are not of such robust and vigorous 
habits as when the China rose is the female 
parent; but this is an assertion scarcely 
borne out by facts, for the exceptions are 
numerous, and like many other variations in 
roses and plants in general, they seem to bid 
defiance to systematic rules. By scientific 
cultivators the roses of this division have 
been divided into four classes, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Noisette, Hybrid Bourbon, and Un- 
certain Hybrids. 

Those that have been raised from Noisette 
roses have a tendency to produce their flow- 
ers in clusters; those from Bourbon roses 
have their leaves thick, leathery, and round; 
those from the Tea-scented have a delicate 
and grateful scent; but all have those dis- 
tinguishing family traits as before given, and 
accordingly they group beautifully. It is a 
difficult task to point out the best in each o 
these divisions, as they are nearly all well 
deserving of cultivation. | However, by 
making a few remarks, such as cannot so 
well be given in a descriptive catalogue, I 
may perhaps be able in some measure, to 
direct the choice of amateurs to those wor- 
thy their notice.— Prince’s Manual of Roses. 
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My friends, if you will allow me to speak 
frankly and without reserve, as becomes a 
friend, who has devoted the best years of his 
life in the study of how he could best assert 
the rights and elevate the cause of American 
agriculture, I will tell you in what I think 
consists the great impediment to the progress 
of your profession; and by that I mean the 
obstacle which stands in the way of your 
practically realizing double your present 
crops from the same land, and with less |a- 
bour. It lies in a deficient and ill digested 
system of education! I mean in the gene 
ra] way, that too many farmers are content 
with an education, or what is called an edu- 
cation, that confers merely the power of 
reading, writing, and cyphering—without 
reflecting that these of themselves do not 
constitute learning or information in the sc- 
ence of farming, or any other science, any 
more than the ion of a square and 
compass, a drawing-knife and a jack plane, 
gives a knowledge of house-building. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, are nothing 
more than the tools to work with! Yo 
might as well expect a man to cure, without 
any knowledge of the healing art, the most 
deadly malady, by putting the whole con 
tents of an apothecary’s shop into his hands, 
as your son to profit in the art of farming 
merely by a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Will a knowledge of these of themselves, 
instruct your son in the nature of the soil 
out of which he is to get his living—its cou 
position or mechanical or chemical proper 
ties? Does this knowledge, of iteelt, and 
without using it as the means of extending 
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Delivered by J. 8. Skinner, Editor of the 
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in the Tenth month last, at the request of 
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We publish with pleasure the following extract, and 

commend it to the attention of those who may be im- 

mediately interested, aud who have influence to give 


the properties of vegetables—of what they 
are composed, by what they are nourishee, 
and the laws of their organization and ra 
ence? In which of the schools, let me 
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his researches, let him into a knowledge o 
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-our sons, who are going to follow 
eee educated in the knowledge o 
ihe nutritive properties of the various kinds 
of food, and their positive or comparative 
gect on the animal constitution, and the 
\ cumstances and conditions on which de- 
dil their growth and their health, either of 
the beasts themselves or the plants on which 
they live? Why the pursuit in which you 
ropose your sons to embark, is in its very 
re an art as well as a science. The 
ae js in fact a great manufactory; the 
basis of the machinery is the land, requiring 
to be repaired, and oiled, and kept in order, 
with seed, and manure, and air, and water, 
and the various elements that earth and air 
contain, With labourers for operatives, and 
all to be directed with more or less effect, 
according to the experience and skill of the 
watchful and accomplished superintendent 
over all. The difference between it and 
other great chemical, or other complicated 
machinery and laboratories is, that some turn 
out soap, some oil, some glass, some linen 
or woollen cloth, some nauseous drugs, while 
yours turns out the staff of life, without 
which all others would starve. In behalf, 
then, of your own sons, I appeal to you if it 
be fair in those who can afford it, to with- 
hold, at least from such of them as are to 
live by this most beneficial of all arts, a 
knowledge of the chemical elements to be 
found in the soil, in the air, in the water, 
and in the animal and vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms, with all which they have every 
day todeal? If it be easy to find, even in 
time of profound peace, for the last quarter 
of a century, some fifteen millions annually, 
for the warlike use and machinery of this 
Republican Government, cannot one million, 
at least, be found for the construction, at the 
seats of all the State Governments,—or as 
an appendage to the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington—of laboratories where prac- 
tical instruction might be given to men who, 
afler a few years, might go forth into every 
county in every State of this Union, and 
teach practically to the rising generation of 
farmers the various methods of analyzing 
minerals, and manures, and soils, and the 
methods of detecting the materials taken 
from the soils by the removal of the crops. 
Are you aware of what is doing in our mo- 
ther country on this subject—that country 
from which we have derived our knowledge 
of the principles of liberty and our advance- 
ment in the arts—that country whose won- 
derful Progress in agriculture and manufac- 
‘ures is based on her proficiency in the 
sciences | have been so feebly recommend- 
ing to be tanght in all our schools? Why, 
“uch has been of late years the movement 
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made in sciences connected with and con- 
tributory to the progress of agriculture, that 
Professor Johnston, the great agricultural 
chemist, in a recent lecture, refers to a par- 
ticular field of 100 acres of land which had, 
to use his own language, by application of 
an improved system of farming and the 
proper application of manures, been brought 
in twelve years from an average product of 
50 bushels of oats up to 85 bushels per acre; 
and in Norfolk, England, according to one 
of those masterly prize essays elicited lately 
by the wise measures of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and which are transferred to 
the Farmers’ Library, a large district of fen 
or boggy land, has been recently so im- 
mensely improved, that some parts which 
not many years ago were considered worth 
not more than $35 an acre, have been sold 
within the last five years at $225; while 
others which, says the author of this elabo- 
rate essay on Norfolk agriculture, were offer- 
ed for a gallon of beer, have sold for nearly 
$200 an acre. 

Again, then, I repeat, you must overhaul 
and amend your systems of education. Why 
should they remain stationary, while every- 
thing around is advancing with railroad ve- 
locity? Let us worship knowledge as we 
now worship power, until knowledge and 
power become truly, as they ought to be, 
synonymous. Pay to benefactors of indus- 
trial pursuits the court you now pay to party 
demagogues; exalt inventors in the useful 
arts as you now exalt small men into high 
places; pay and glorify thorough-bred scien- 
tific instructors as you now pay and glorify 
the military, and you will see the whole 
mass of agricultural population rising from 
the sround with increased vigor of intellect, 
as the languishing fields revive after a ge- 
nial shower, and with an understanding of 
their rights, which will impart a strength to 
maintain them beyond the strength of ten 
thousand armies, and with a capacity to pro- 
secute their business and augment the pro- 
ducts of the earth as much above the mere 
efficacy of strong arms or brute force, as 
mind is above matter, and al] other powers 
short of the powers of the Supreme Being. 
But remember the species of education, the 
sort of embellishment which is now need- 
ed to keep your interests and pursuits in a 
line with the advancement of every class 
and every interest around you, does not con- 
sist—and I cannot too often repeat it—in 
learning merely to read, write, and cypher, 
justly as all stow England has a right to 

st of imparting that to all her children, 
but with which it is apprehended they are 
too generally contented These are to be 
valued only as a means to an end—as step. 
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ping-stones to knowledge—to be prized for|jtillers of the soil. Enlighten them- mae 
what they are worth, but not to be confound-||them sound and virtuous, and you have he 
ed with knowledge itself. Oh, that I could|jbest security that human foresight ca, 3, 
prevail upon the farmers of the United States,||sire or establish. Let them, on the Giltien 
on patriots of all parties, to unite and lay||be steeped in ignorance, and its invarialt 
their heads together and their shoulders to||concomitant, liability to corruption and con 
the wheel on this great subject of agricultu-||rupt uses, and you lay the axe at the root of 
ral education, as with all my heart [ havellall that is worthy to engage the solicitn 
been labouring thirty years to do, and am|jand anxieties of the statesman and patric 
now doing, with more earnestness and more|/The very greatness of your numbers, which 
hope than ever, through the pages of Tue\|if instructed, would contribute to yOUr hs. 
Farmers’ Lrerary! a work in which thelitional strength, will accelerate the Catastro. 
publishers give me full swing, and place||phe of ignorant and populous nations, throw. 
at my command the best materials that/\ing up their greasy caps and crying hosap. 
money can procure, or art illustrate in any ie at the moment of falling the miserable 
country—a work which, with such materials||victims to the arts of the demagogue, wh, 
and a passion for the subject, I may ——a always flatters the people while he places 
to say as the friend of agriculture, not of|ithe sword in the hands of the despot to ep. 
Aenapme. or to-day, but of my whole life||slave them. 
time, and without fearing the imputation o Finally, let me exhort you to bear in mind 
selfish or mercenary motives, ought to be|\that all plans of reform in reference to this 
ener tn the hands of every American)|first of all earthly concerns, the education 
ndholder, and more especially in the hands}\of your children, should equally embrace the 
of every youth whose destiny is to live by|\appropriate education of your daughters as 
the cultivation of the earth. your sons. As the forward movement of 
_ Were it possible to command for this sub-||civilization, nay, of liberty itself, has been 
ject of agricultural education, half the time||everywhere attended with improvements in 
and attention which are given to party politics, ||agricultare and in all the social arts and 
were it possible to compel an appropriation||amenities of life, so has it been equally 
to it of one-tenth that is expended for com-||marked by more and more attention to the 
mercial and warlike purposes, who dare say||female sex, and a higher appreciation of the 
what would be the benefits resulting to the)|noble office of housewife and mother in every 
meg interests of the country and of man-||domestic cirele. That office of which it was 


ind, even in the lifetime of some who hear quaintly written three hundred years ago, 
me? Remember, you who have power to 


control public sentiment and direct it in the 
ee way, that as you value the character 
of your sons and the existence of your go- 
vernment, you must enlighten the mass o 
agriculturists. In a few years we shall 
have fifty millions of people. Few are 
aware of the geometrical ratio by which 
our population 1s increasing, and how much 
the agency of steam, were it only by saving 
the time of millions in travelling and en- 
abling them to employ in productive industry 
and in creating the means of subsistence, 
the time that would otherwise be unproduc- 
tively employed in travelling; few, I say, 
are aware how wonderfully in this way 
steam itself has become an augmenter o 
population, by augmenting throughout the 
world the means of subsistence on which 
the increase of population depends. Now, 
is any problem so fit to engage the head 
and heart of the statesman and the phi- 
lanthropist, as the question, how can thisj|earnest, careful attention to female educt 
great forthcoming mass of human beings be||tion, is your bounden duty in a much higher 
best employed and fitted to make the most)/sense, and for yet more important eae 
of their faculties, and to enjoy the blessings||tions. For, after all, is it not by the mother 
of liberty! For myself, my anxiety is, as it|\that the.first impress is given to the oe 
has ever been, for the agriculturist—for the||ter of the son, as the clay takes its form rom 


“Though husbandry seemeth to bring in the gains, 
Yet huswifery labours seem equal in pains; 
Some respite to husbands weather may send, 

But huswife affairs have never an end.” 















But for her, where should we get al! our 
household comforts? What stimulus should 
we have to cultivate the refinements of life’ 
Why, even in the healing art, her offices are 
indispensable to raise the head and cheer the 
drooping spirits of the desponding invalid. 
Her tender accents and soothing gentleness 
can minister even to “a mind diseased.” So 
important are her duties and so inimitable 
her tact in the chamber of sickness, that 
Doctor Rush being once asked how much 
the average duration of human life had beea 
increased by the Faculty, answered that 
depended on whether the inquirer meant © 
include old women nurses among the Facu'ty, 
because, if they were excluded, the increas 
had been of little account. But, my friends 
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the hands of the potter? It is from her it//In selecting topics for discussion at these 
may be said to take ils set. Hence the mu-|/ meetings, they looked at the character of 
‘yal and reflective influence between her||the country, and inquired of practical men 
snd the state of society in all ages. How//in the district, what topics were best suited 
important, then, to agriculture, regarded as/| for the purpose of affording useful informa- 
| have endeavoured to present it, as a fit ex-|| tion; and as the question of the use of pre- 
ercise for the mind as well as the body, that|| pared food for cattle was one of very gene- 
daughters who are to be the future mothers|/ral interest in this as well as in other parts 
of the Republic, should have some insight} of the country, it was to form the first sub- 
into botany and natural history, and what-|/ject of this morning’s conversation. The 
ever may fall within the comprehension of|/ second subject, on the other hand, being one 
their children until they leave the paternal || rather pastoral than agricultural, had a direct 
roof, that they may be early inculcated with}| bearing upon questions of great interest to 
s love of floriculture and horticulture, and|/ the farmers of Southerlandshire, and in other 
al! the elementary branches of agricultural||districts around Inverness, and in this re- 
literature, and so be taught spect was peculiarly appropriate. In refer- 
ence to the first question—the feeding of 
cattle—no district in the island was more 
interested than this. He could not tell 
them how much stock was shipped from In- 
verness last year, but he trusted Dr. Nicol, 
or some other gentleman, would be able to 
furnish them with information on the sub- 
ject. He believed, however, it was to a 
very large amount indeed; and he had no 
doubt but, it was increased since, by the 
greater facilities of communication with the 
London and other markets. Asa cattle im- 
porting district therefore, the extension of 
sound information in regard to the economi- 
cal use of food, must be of the very greatest 
importance; that is, in what way they could 
grow the greatest amount of beef or mutton 
at the least possible expense. This he was 
prepared to show was to be effected by the 
use of certain mixed food, and prepared food. 
An individual going from one end of the 
country to another to observe the state of 
enya will look not merely at the kind 
of stock, but he will more particularly ob- 
serve the implements of husbandry in use 
throughout the various districts. In order 
therefore, to form an estimate of the degree 
of attention paid to this matter of prepared 
food in England, on his visit to Newcastle, 
at the great cattle-show recently held there, 
he turned his attention particularly to the 
examination of the implements exhibited, 
having a bearing upon this point. Amongst 
these he found chaff-cutters, a peculiar ma- 
chine for crushing corn and other seeds, and 
other instruments; all showing how much 
regard was being paid to this subject by 
practical men. There was no doubt but 
that the subject of the quantity of food 
which cattle require to produce a certain 
weight of beef, was beginning to attract 
general attention; but before he entered 
upon the few points which he meant to no- 
tice in connection with this question, per- 
haps it would be necessary to explain short- 
ly the general composition of food. In all 




























To make a meditative joy, and find 
Religious meaning in the forms of nature. 


On the best Mode of Feeding Cattle. 
By Professor Jounsron. 


Tue following is the substance of a lec- 
ture delivered at Inverness, before the High- 
land Society of Scotland. After a few pre- 
liminary observations, the lecturer observed: 

That he appeared before the meeting as 
the representative of the Agricultural Che- 
mistry Association of Scotland. They had 
all heard of that Association, and many o 
them were members of it. The object of 
the Association in having this meeting was 
two-fold. Every one, acquainted with the 
state of agriculture in different parts of 
Great Britain, cannot have failed to observe 
certain pees in operation, in various 
parts, of which agriculturists in general 
might profitably avail themselves. By going 
into different counties, they found practical 
men possessed of knowledge, the diffusion o 
which would be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the general mass of the agricul- 
tural community. Now, the purpose the 
Agricultural Chemistry Association had in 
view—in connection with these general ob- 
servations—was to collect all the informa- 
tion in their power, through their officers or 
organs, or through meetings such as this; 
and having collected that Tuowledes, their 
next great object is to diffuse it in such a 
way as to be productive of the most benefi- 
cial results to agriculture in general. Like 
scattering seed through their fields, the dif- 
fusion of that knowledge would produce ve- 
getation in spring, and fruit in autumn, and 
the more liberal] the deposit, the more abun- 
dant the return. They were here met to- 
gether, consequently, in possession of a mass 
of knowledge in regard to the objects of the 
Association, so that the agriculturists present 
might aid them in the diffusion of knowledge. 
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fou. XI. 
kinds of bread there were contained three 
different kinds of matter. First of all there 
was a certain quantity of fat, which the 
butter they ate represented ; secondly, there 
was a certain amount of sugar; and then 
there was besides, the third constituent, 
which was represented by the white of an 
egg. Now it was of the very greatest im- 
portance what description of food was used, 
and what proportion it contained of these 
three kinds of matter, as bearing upon the 
oa it was intended to serve. Cattle 

ad in their bodies different kinds of matter, 
also, but particularly flesh and fat; and the 
farmer should be sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of food, to be able to distinguish 
what he should use when he wished to pro- 
duce fat, or when he wished to produce fat 
and Jean both together; and the food which 
was given would effect the one or the other 
of these purposes, according to its composi- 
tion. ‘The white of an egg or albumen would 
supply nothing, or nearly so, to the animal 
but muscle. The fat went directly to form 
fat. The starch in food kept the body warm, 
and when fat was wanted served the purpose 
of making the oily matter more readily be- 
come fat in the body of the animal. 

Now, in fattening cattle, as in everything 
else, using the proper means produced the 
proper effects; and after the explanation 
which he had given, they would see at once 
that a mixture of food was better than the 
use of one kind alone. If they wanted to 
lay on muscle, they would feed with food 
containing the largest amount of gluten; 
and if they wanted to lay on the fat, they 
would give starch and oily substances, and 
only a small proportion of the other ingre- 
dient. Selecting food in any other way 
would not serve the purpose they had in 
view in the most economical way. He had 
a table representing the different proportions 
of fat in the food which they were in the 
habit of using; but he would illustrate what 
he had to say by a few simple illustrations. 
Wheat contained two per cent. of fat, and 
sometimes a little more; but oats contained 
sometimes from four to five per cent., or 
about double the amount which was to be 
found in wheat. Oats were next to Indian 
corn in this respect, the latter of which they 
were aware contained a large amount of fat. 
Gluten was the matter out of which the 
muscle was produced, and there was more 
of that substance in the bean or the pea, 
than in the oat; but the oat was better than 
wheat. But there was another kind of food 
used for fattening cattle, namely, oil-cake, 
which contained a greater amount of fat 
than the same weight of any other kind of 
grain. Linseed, from which oil-cake is 


































made, differed from other descriptions ,¢ 
grain, in containing a greater ainount 

t, and a larger amount of gluten likewise 
with the exception of the bean. Now, pra. 
tical men have derived great advantage “kan 
oe their cattle on oil seeds; that food 
from the peculiarity of its composition, jay. 
ing on fat and muscle at the same tip. 
Oil-cake, however, was the best food sale 
when the greatest amount of fat was re 
quired; and according to the purpose which 
they had in view, farmers would give thei, 
cattle other descriptions of food. It was , 
remarkable circumstance, that the bean ang 
pea contained very little fat, and as the 
wheels of the animal system required to be 
greased, these kinds of grain would not 
serve for that purpose, although they cop. 
tained what made muscle. Although beans 
and peas were good food, therefore, they 
were not good as the sole food of animals, 
Besides, they would observe, that from their 
different constituents, plenty of oil seeds, 
and plenty of beans and peas, would be far 
more profitable than if they were to give 
either of them singly. That was the prin. 
ciple upon which the use of mixed food was 
founded—to give all the substances the ani- 
mal required, and to give them at the cheap. 
est rate; and the researches of the scientific 
man were directed to discovering the means 
by which these objects could be best accom- 
plished. He had selected oil seeds, but he 
might have taken potatoes or turnips for his 
illustration. He had taken the oil seeds, 
however, because very great attention had 
been recently directed to the value of those 
seeds in the feeding of stock, and to the 
culture of flax, which they knew was ad- 
vancing with great rapidity in the neigh- 
bouring country of Ireland, and which was 
even progressing in England at a great rate. 
He might mention a remarkable fact con- 
nected with the improvement of the flex 
cultivation in Ireland, that a society which 
was established for the encouragement 0! 
that cultivation, and which had its seat in 
Belfast, had an annual revenue of between 
£2,000 and £3,000; while the income 0 
the Royal Agricultural Association of Ire- 
land was less than one-half of that sum. 
From the progress the cultivation of flex 
was making in Ireland, it was very deser’- 
ing of attention by those who thought s 
change in the rotation of crops would be 
useful in other parts of the country. The 
person who had most directed his attention 
practically, to the effects of feeding sto 
with mixed food, and to feeding on linseed, 
was Mr. Warnes, of Frimlingham, Norfolk, 
and he (Professor J.) would point ovt to 
them the principles on which he proceeded 
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and they were sound scientific hears “ap hood of Northallerton. He went to that 
He commenced by boiling the linseed in||place because he had heard that Mr. Marsh- 
water until it formed a kind of jelly; then|/all was keeping double the amount of stock, 
ye stirred in a quantity of cut straw and/|with the same quantity of turnips, that he 
chaff, and crushed corn. The mixture was|/had been in the habit of doing only two 
then poured into moulds, and afterwards||years ago; the other food used being ground 
served to the cattle warm, which they liked/|oats, barley, rye, and old beans, and chopped 
remarkably well. With this food the cattle||hay, instead of straw at times; but the cat- 
throve, and acquired beef in an extraordi-||tle did best with the straw. Hearing, as he 
sary manner. By this system of feeding,||had stated, that Mr. Marshall kept double 
Mr. Warnes said he could compete with any||the stock upon the same amount of turnips, 
man, whether foreigner or not, as he could||by his system of feeding, he—Professor 
send cattle to Smithfield for 44d. per lb., and|| Johnston—was very anxious to see the mode 

y him an ample return; and in illustration||of carrying his system into operation, and 
of this, he gives the results of two experi-||went down to Yorkshire for that purpose. 
ments, which he would read to the meeting,||There he saw about 200 head of cattle feed- 
and which were as follows: ing, a portion of which was sold off every 

Since he followed out box-feeding, hej||week, and their places supplied by others. 
knew not a single instance where he had||What struck him as very remarkable, was 
not realized £8 for every head of cattle he/|the state of absolute rest in which he found 
had kept for six months. At the farm where||the cattle. ‘There was not a single beast 
he now resided, he had reared for market/|upon its legs; no motion was observed, 
the following cattle, after only six months’||which, they were aware, was a circumstance 
box-feeding : favourable for fattening. In connection with 


* Durham steers, cost £8 10s. each ‘this subject he got the following information, 
sold for £19 enol ' £77 0 |and in order that they might fully under- 
6 Scotch steers cost £8 10s. each, ‘stand it, he would present it in a tabular 
sold for £22 10s, each, 84 6 |form. It was as follows: , 
1 Cow cost £5 5s. sold for £15, 915 0) Linseed, 2 Ibs., boiled for three hours in 


4Scotch steers cost £10 each, sold four gallons of water; cut straw, 10 lbs. ; 
growing corn, 5 lbs.; mixed with jelly. To 

for £20 each, 0 00) 
be given in two messes, alternately with 
£210 15 9||two feeds of Swedes. Now, the mode in 
’ _||which the linseed was boiled, was of consi- 
The above cattle were bought in and dis-/\derable consequence. In the first place it 
posed of within six months. They consumed,| was boiled for three hours. The jelly was 
with the following now in herd, nineteen/|then poured upon crushed grain and cut 
acres of turnips, about fourteen quarters of|'straw, much in the same manner in which a 
linseed, and a few bushels of barley-meal,|/man made mortar, being mixed together 





with several acres of pea-straw: ‘with a shovel and allowed to stand for an 
. hour. It was then stirred again, and after 

Be on oe pa ne 10 0 ‘a lapse of two hours it was given to the cat- 
9 Irish stee ~— 13 00 tle in a hot state, and the result was, that if 
5 Small aoa “oe 30 0 oj|the animals are fed regularly on this kind of 
Calton, and butter fem two ‘food and turnips alternately, they remain in 
cows, | 11 00)" state of extraordinary quiet. They be- 


‘come exceedingly fond of it, and commence 

‘bellowing whenever they hear their neigh- 

£76 10 Ol ours being served before themselves. The 
practice was to give them a meal of the lin- 
seed mixture at six in the morning, turnips 

farm, £35, also for barley, £4, 39 00 at ten, another mess of linseed in the after- 
noon, and turnips again in the evening. 
£37 10 0 When he saw them first in the mornin o 

In reference to Mr. Warnes’s experiments,||was after they had get their mess, and he 
too, it is to be observed that the value of the||\was much astonished to see them, on visit- 
manure was very much increased in com-||ing them on the second occasion, when they 
parison with that derived from the ordinary||were all on the qui vive for their meal. Two 
method of feeding. But, besides this, there||things were to be observed in regard to this 
Was another method of feeding of which he||system of feeding—first, that it consisted, in 
would speak from personal observation, and|\addition to turnips, of a mixture of grain, 
Which he had witnessed in the neighbour-||straw and linseed in certain quantities, given 


Deduct for 14 quarters of lin- 
seed, mostly grown upon the 
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hot; and the result was double the amount,/seed, and the preparation of food, as be 
of stock kept on the same amount of land. jof great value in keeping working animat 
The proportion of turnips which could be)|in good condition; but on this point he Would 
grown upon a farm, usually determined the |not detain them by giving a special detajj o 
amount of stock a man might keep; and if) facts, as the same general principles applied 
by an improvement in the system of feeding, ||in the one case which applied in the othe, 
€ quantity of cattle could be doubled, by||As he had occupied the attention of the 
turning the money twice instead of once)|meeting at considerable length, he wou), 
within a year, the farmer would obtain dou-| conclude for the present, reserving any adqj. 
ble the profit. But this was not the only,|tional remarks which he had to make, ang 
advantage; he would double the manure)|the replies to any questions which the com. 
which he made at the same time, which! pany might think he could usefully answe, 
would contribute very much to the fertility | until after the general discussion had ended. 
of his land; he being enabled, by the use of |—American ournal of Agriculture and 
this linseed, to return more than he took out)| Science. 
of it. The proportion of the food had other; 
important consequences in regard to manur- 
ing the soil. The crushing of the grain and 
seeds, by reducing them to the minutest . 
particles, made the substances of which they | The following table shows the quantity of 
were composed more easily assimilated to| Anthracite Coal sent to market from the 
the food of plants, and made it better ma- different regions in Pennsylvania, fr 
nure, because of the extreme division which h , h a 
it had undergone. Now they would observe| ‘@ Commencemen of t € trade in 18%) 
that, by having this large additional amount| ‘0 1846, inclusive; with the annual in. 
of manure, they would get anes crops, and|} crease, consumption, gc. [From the an- 


introduce a system which would go on annu- l sa? otal ! F 
ally increasing the amount of their produce, nual oficial stetements published by the 


; BUS te 
and consequently the amount of their profits. Pottsville Miners’ Journal.) 

This would enable them to farm magnet »aNd|) Goal and Iron are becoming, if indeed they have not 
by farming high, they would keep t at place ‘already become, the great staples of Pennsylvania. 
which, he was sure, they now occupied IN|! and we think it needs no apology for inserting the fol. 
the history of the world. He would like- ‘lowing table,—developing as it does, such extraordina- 
wise direct their attention to the use of lin- ry facts—in an Agricultural Journal.—Ep. 





Anthracite Coal. 
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YEARS. \Schuylkill.| Lehigh. Lacka- | Pine | she. Wilkes- 





wanna. | Grove. vom barre. |Aesregate ae tion. jaeri Sonal 
eee a | a | | | 
365 
1,073 
2,240 
5,823 
9541 
34,893 352 
44,047) 13,154 ; 
63,434| 15,837 3.14 
77,516, 14,082 3,372 
112,083) 34,567 3,338 
174,734| 62,651 521 
176,820| 2.086| 177,000 6.150 


363,871| 187,051} 298,871) None. | 10,043 
487,748| 123,877| 434,986, 65,000) 13.429 
376,636| Dec. | 415,186,117.762) 19.42 
560,758| 184,122} 635.935| 79,212 18.571 

















682,428] 121,670] 632,428) 4,035, 17.588 
17,000 881,476! 199,048] 680,441) 54,035 21.78 
13,000 739,293] Dec. | 788,968|255,070) 25.7% 
20,639) 11, 819,327 80,034) 867,000 205,395, 9. 
23,860) 15 865,414) 46,087} 973,136 157,622 _ 
17,653) 11, 958,899) 93,485} 958.899 100,000 4h 
32,381) 10, 47,346| 1,108,001] 149,102) 1,158,001 100,000 40.0 
22,905) 10, 000) 1,263,539} 155,538 | 1,263,539) 50.000 Sh 
34,916| 13,087, 114,906, 1,631,669) 368,130 | 1,631,669, 50,000, (ne 
47,928) 10, 178,401) 2,023,052) 391,383 | 2,023,052, 50,000 an 
58.996] 12,572] 192/503) 2.343, a | 50,000 125 
| 8,629,746 3,726,13512,468,870 289,208] 94,557) 591,156, 15,811,204] ii 
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‘dle of October, and with care, continues so 
till February. The tree, with me, is small 
in size, and a medium bearer; the fruit is 
of medium size, flat; the skin is red, smooth, 
and takes a high polish; the flesh is very 
white, juicy, and, | think, in flavour, excels 
all others for table use, from the time the 
Porter is gone till the Rhode Island Green- 
ing comes into use. 

4th. The Rhode Island Greening.—The 
tree is a strong, hardy and free grower, and 
a great bearer. The fruit is flattened, of a 
yellowish green, with a dull blush. The 
flesh is tender, juicy, and of fine flavour for 
\cooking or the table. This fruit is in use 
from September till February, and is fine 
for the table in November and December. 
It is too well known and esteemed to need 
any description of mine, having a prominent 
place in every good orchard. 

5th.— White Seeknofurther.—This excel- 
lent fruit, 1 am informed, originated in the 
garden of the late William Prince, Esq., of 
Flushing. In point of fine flavour, it excels 
all other apples that I have eaten. The 
tree is of medium growth, of a leaning habit, 
a full bearer every other year. The fruit is 
rather oblong, greenish with dark spots; and 
is not a very fair or sightly fruit. Its season 
is January and February. Its flesh is very 
juicy, tender, and fine flavoured. This va- 
riety is not much known in New England; 
in fact, I know of but three bearing trees. 

6th. Baldwin.—This, our most popular 
New England apple, is the universal favour- 
ite as a late winter fruit. Its hardy, healthy 
habit as a tree, and the heavy and regular 
crops it bears, together with its fine flavour, 
render it indispensable here in every or- 
chard. 





























The Six best mp a the Climate of 


Tue following remarks are made by B. V. French, 
and we take them from Downing’'s Horticulturist. The 
editor says the writer “is acknowledged to be the best 
eaitivator of the apple in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton. The selection he recommends, is based entirely 
on his own practical observations; and we believe he 
cultivates in the orchards on his estate at Braintree, a 
larger collection than any amateur in Massachusetts.” 

fo a person whose grounds are limited, and who 
must, of course, restrict his variety accordingly; it is 
important that he should make his choice understand. 
ingly, and most advantageously. It may be, that the 
best six varieties in the vicinity of Boston, may not 
prove the very best in that of Philadelphia.—Ep. 


In recommending the six best apples for 
New England culture, I must, of course, be 
understood to be confined to this number of 
trees. Where a larger space and greater 
variety is permitted, several varieties of 
high merit would certainly be added. In 
selecting so small a number, you will un- 
derstand me to bear in mind such qualities 
of regular productiveness, fair habit of growth 
and adaptation to our climate, as make a 
given variety a constant favourite with the 
cultivator. 

I have also kept in view a succession of 
fruit for the table and kitchen, so as to serve 
as a continual supply from midsummer till 
the succeeding spring. 

lst. Early Harvest.—For the best early 
apple worth cultivating, I should name the 
Early Harvest. The tree, with me, is a 
free grower, healthy, a profuse bearer, and 
the fruit hangs well. It ripens the last of 
July. The fruit is of medium size, round- 
ish, rather flat, and if used when not quite 
ripe, it is one of the most excellent for pies, 
tarts, and cooking generally; and when 
fully ripened on the trees, it becomes of a 
oe rich yellow, and ranks high as a table 

it. 

2nd. The Porter.—In succession this ex- 
cellent fruit follows the Early Harvest; it 
is also a free growing tree, and a great 
bearer. The fruit is conical-oblong, yellow; 
the skin is beautifully smooth and fair, and 
when fully ripened in the sun, has a fine 
blush. “It is excellent for the table or for 
cooking, and if properly taken care of, will 

eep from the time of its ripening early in 
September, till the middle of October. The 
many good qualities of this native fruit have 
made it one of our greatest favourites. 

3rd. Fameuse.*—I know of no apple to 
take the place of the Fameuse for the table 
et this season. It is in eating from the mid- 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Brick Making. 


During the past winter I spent a few 
weeks in the city and State of New York, 
and I returned to New Castle county strong- 
ly impressed with the opinion, that it is su- 
perior to any place | have seen during my 
sojourn in New York, for cheap lands easy 
of culture, good roads, and convenience to 
market. If we had more of the capital, in- 
dustry, and go ahead, of the North, this 
county would be the garden spot of Ameri- 
ca in a few years, with our many natural 
advantages, having no State tax to pay the 
interest on annually, or to repudiate, as some 
of the States have done, to their discredit 
and disgrace. 

While in the county of Rockland, N. en 
I visited several brick yards on the Hudson 





* Or Pomme de Neige, London Hort. Soc. Cat., and 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees. 
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river, where I learned they made very good)} All barns might and ought to be byjj; .- 
common bricks, well burned, which were}|brick or stone, instead of wood Ut of 
sold at a profit, at $2 50 to $3 per thousand, /|rials for building barns are 
at the different landings on the Hudson||and high, and ought to be p 
river, in Haverstraw township. The ad-|!side work, and other indispensable Necess: 
vantage of making, drying iol burning, is||ties. Brick is as cheap as wood in oo 
very great over the Delaware mode, as the |cases, and much more 60, if we include _ 
market price fully proves. The New York |\durability and the intrinsic value to the _ 
price is $2 50 to $3 per M.; our price is 86)/er. I hope to see the improved method ¢? 
to $7 per M. A vast saving might therefore ||making and burning brick introduced ; : 
be made, to the citizens of Pennsylvania,|| Delaware, in order that the farmer may a 
Delaware and Maryland, by introducing the; a cheap, durable material, for houses a 
New York method of making, drying and | barns, and the old wooden building be gy», 
burning common brick—well suited for build-|| plied by permanent brick ones, and coveros 
ing common houses, barns, walling wells.| with slate, a lasting material, and better 
pane &c. The bricks are thoroughly | than tin, wood, or any other materia], 
urned, and are not the soft, inferior, raw Henry C 
brick we often get, unfit for building pur-| —. 
poses. Now as wood is getting scarce, and 
high prices are paid for building materials, 
which are often inferior and at best short 
lived, it appears to me of great importance) 
to the farmers and others to have a supply 
of cheap brick, as a substitute, for wooden | 
buildings. I call the attention of the agri-|| Tne following directions, &c., were fin 
culturist and the public to the cheap method || published in England as part of a prize essay 
mentioned above. They use horses, or a||I copy from Skinner’s Farmers’ Library, and 
steam engine, to prepare the clay and mould ||think they may be valuable to the readers of 
the bricks; steam is preferable on a lar e || the Cabinet. When the farmer wishes tp 
scale. The off bearer carries, I believe, Six || purchase a horse, and is obliged to go into 
bricks at a time, instead of one, as with us, || the market or to auction to do it, he hardly 
from the mould—they are laid on a yard un-|runs a greater risk in any purchase he 
der roof; the roof can be raised at = and he would do well either tho 


» 48 the mate. 
getting Scarce 
reserved for iD. 










Mount Vernon Farm, Del., 
April 19th, 1847. 
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to let in the sun to dry the bricks, and let||ronghly to acquaint himself in the matter, 
down again, in case of a shower of rain—so}|or take a friend with him who is at home 
they have no washed bricks at any time. In||when handling the horse. This comes from 
mixing the clay for the mould, fine coal is|/one who has suffered from his own ignorance. 
mixed with the clay, in proper proportion to Equus CaBALLus. 
burn them thoroughly. The kilns are set 
under the shed also, so that the labourers 
can make and burn at any time, and be pro- 
tected from rain. By using the screenings 
of stone coal in the clay, it requires only||declare that he is as sound as a bell, we are 
one-fourth as much wood as by the old me-||to take the phrase as one having various 
thod, and the wood used is chesnut or poplar, || meanings, and not be deterred from examin- 
of little value for fuel in most places. The)|ing him, and narrowly, too, on that account 
kilns are generally fired on Monday, and are}| Sight, wind, and limb, must be the upper- 
done burning before Saturday, in all cases,||most objects of inquiry; for nine hundred 
so that the sabbath may be kept by brick|| horses out of a thousand are defective in one 
burners in all cases, as it should be by allj|of these particulars. First, then, examine 
the citizens of our common country. / his eyes, and do this before he comes out of 
If a farmer desires to build a house ofjjthe stable. Having placed him so that the 
brick, and have it dry, let him strip the||light may fall upon the eyes but in one é'- 
walls, and lath and plaster as in a frame||rection, see that they are of the same size, 
house, and he has a cheap, durable, neat,||and equally full; that the haws are not pro 
dry house, that will last for ages, and do|/minent, and that one does not project more 
credit to the intelligence and foresight of||than the other; that the eyes are perfectly 
the age, and render important benefits to||clear and transparent; and that the pupils 
the rising generation—as wooden buildings||or apples of the eyes, are exactly alike 
ought to be placed along side of wooden||size as well as colour. A sunken eye, 
ploughs, the old hand rakes, and the old|/one over which the lids are partly closed—t 
stages. projecting haw—an opaque or semi-opeq’® 


“ Having selected a horse whose make and 
shape please us, our next consideration is his 
soundness; for, though the horse dealer may 
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Horticultural Premiums. 





- sta pupil dilated, or a white or clouded 
SS z ssa omens of disease, for which 
a should reject the prad as a cupid, or, 
what is often worse, @ blinker, who will shy 
t all he meets with, and break your neck 
the first posert you ride him at. Having 
atisfied yourself in regard to his peepers, 
have him pulled out, and next proceed to 
examine his pipes. If good and sound, on 
being nipped in the gullet, he will utter such 
, sound as cannot fail to strike the ear as the 
emission of a good pair of bellows; but i 
his lungs are touched, and he is a piper,— 
that is, broken winded, or having no wind 
at all—he will give vent to a dry, husky, 
short cough. Should a horse be suspected 
of bad wind, however, the purchaser cannot 
do better than direct his attention to the 
fanks, which, under such circumstances, 
will work either much quicker than ordina- 
rily, or heave deeply, and with great irregu- 
larity; they will be considerably longer in 
contracting themselves, in order to squeeze 
the wind out,|] than in falling to let it in,} 
which they do, if he is a piper, quite sud- 
denly. But, though not a piper, he may be 
a whistler, or, What is worse, a roarer; the 
first may be known by the peculiar wheezing 
he is addicted to when put to sudden or long 
continued exertion; the latter, by blowing 
his horn clamorously under similar circum- 
stances; and either may be made to display 
itself, by the purchaser giving him a smart 
cut, oreven feigning to do so, with his bit 
of ash. 

Thirdly, and lastly, as to the limbs. If, 
in passing our hand down his legs, we find 
any unnatural protuberance, or puffiness, or 
if, in feeling first one leg and then the other, 


a structure is bad, a question that necessari- 
ly entails upon us the mention of the disor- 

ers originating therein; i. e. the diseases 
to which such parts, in consequence of being 
malformed are predisposed.” 


Horticultural Premiums. 


Tue Pennsylvania Horticultural Society offers the 
following premiums at its stated meeting on the 18th 
inst. at eight o'clock, P. M., in the large saloon of the 
Museum building at the corner of Ninth and George 
streets. 





CAMELLIA. 

For the best American Seedling, exhibited 
to the appropriate committee from December 
to May, inclusive, $5. 

PELARGONIUMS. 

For the best ten named varieties, to be 
exhibited in pots, $5. 

For the second best do. do. do. $3. 

For the third best do. do. do. $2. 


ROSES, Perpetual. 

For the best six named varieties, to be 
exhibited in pots, $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. $2. 

ROSE. 

For the best American Seedling, ever- 

blooming, in a pot, $3. 
CINERARIAS. 


For the best four named varieties to be 
exhibited in pots, $2. 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. 


CHERRIES. 


For the best, one pound, named variety to 
be exhibited, $2. 


we discover any difference between them, CUCUMBERS. 

disease, more or less, is present; he may not/| For the best four in number to be exhib- 
be lame, but he is not clean upon his legs.|| ited, $2. 

Splents, windgalls and ringbones, may be|| For the second best do. do. $1. 

— without occasioning lameness, but RHUBARB. 

they are all unnatural, are considered blem- 
ishes, and are all to be regarded with a sus- hy best twelve stalks to be exhib- 
picious eye, as either denoting past hard ? ; 

work, or betokening future evils. On the For the second best do. do. $1. 

same principle, a horse may have a spavin, PEAS. 


tnd be only stiff from it at starting, or he 
may have a curb, or a thorough-pin, and be 
perfectly sound ; but these are still blemish- 
és, and as such detract from the intrinsic 
value of the animal. In explaining the ad- 
vantages resulting from good conformation, 
We are nalurally led to make remarks en 
Pessani,on the disadvantages from bad; in 
pursuance whereof, I have shown why such 
mmc ee a ee 


For the best half a peck to be exhib- 
ited, $2. 
For the second best do. do. $1. 


POTATOES. 


For the best, a fourth of a peck to be ex- 
hibited, $2. 
For the second best do. do, $1. 
And at the intermediate meeting on the Ist proximo: 


ROCKET LARKSPURS. 


For the best twelve in number to be ex- 
hibited, $2. 








* Transparent cornea. tA blind one. f{ So called 
ma pleating all but the nonpereils, | Expiration. 
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CHERRIES. will stand a double chance of kee 


For the best, three pounds of one or more||fows full. tn nes 
named varieties, $2. The operation of budding is quite sim»), 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. yet some of our young friends have never 


seen it performed, and we will try t, ; 
STRAWBERRIES. lscribe it, though it is a harder job ues 

For the best, two quarts of one or more ‘bud a stock. ‘The bud should be cut from 4 
named varieties, ®2. 


limb or twig of this year’s growth; ang , 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. slip of bark should be taken from the ty;, 
TURNIPS. 


with the bud one inch in length—bajy > 
this slip above and half of it below the jy: 

For the best, one dozen, grown in the 7 
open ground, to be exhibited, $1. 


Ping his 


A little of the sap wood of the twig yy 
ey be sliced off, and wil! adhere to 
the bark enclosing the bud. It has beer 
customary to peel out this sap wood api 
leave nothing but clear bark with the hy 
but unless this is done with caution, a yi) 
part of the eye of the bud will come oy 
also and spoil the bud. Some, in slicing of 
the bud take but little of the sap wood frog 
the twig, and they let that remain. " 

As soon as the bud is prepared take , 
sharp penknife and cut a perpendicular sj: 
in the stock one inch long, and as near the 
ground as you can with convenience. Yo, 
must cut quite through the bark; at the bet. 
tom of this slit cut another at right angles 
or directly across the stock, so deep as to 
enable you to raise the bark or peel it up 
enough to admit the bud under it; this may 
be done with a smooth bit of iron or ivory 
the bud should then be run under the bark 
and should be slid up as far as the slit will 
admit; if the bark of the bud is too long fr 
the slit it should be cut off square with the 


And at the stated meeting on the 15th proximo; 
PINKS. 
For the best, six named varieties to be 
exhibited, $2. 


For the second best do. do. $1. 
For the best American Seedling, do. $2. 


GRAPES. 


For the best, three bunches, of a black 
variety to be exhibited, $3. 
For the best, three bunches, of a white 
variety, to be exhibited, $3. 
PEARS. 
For the best, one dozen to be exhibit- 
ed, $2. 





CHERRIES. 


For the best, three pounds of one or more 
named varieties, $2. 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. 


— ARTICHOKES. cross cut in the stock, and the bud should 
ae oe be kept in place by tying some matting 
ae oa = a = 7 A $2. | around the stock above and below the bud 


Some choose the month of June for but 
ding; in this case the bud will becomes 
limb in the same season. When the buds 
are inserted early, care must be taken 
cut the matting or to loosen it on finding 
that the stock wants more room.—Masse- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


Time for Budding Fruit Trees. 


Aveust has been generally considered the 
best month for budding, but other months are 
found to answer quite as well. Pear trees 
that are not in rich ground should be budded 
os earlier than August, for they often cease to 
oe extend their limbs in July, and when they 
ea at ak have stopped growing, the buds that we in- 
, ete sert, are not likely to live. 

The peach in nurseries continues to grow 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Prevention of Rot in the Potatoe Crop 
Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir: The genet 






to a late day, and when they are thrifty, Au- 
gust is soon enough to insert buds. 








been most successful in budding. 






stock, or we are obli 
to grow large enough to be operated upon. 








a graft in the spring, thus the nurseryman 









Some nurserymen prefer budding to graft- 
ing apple trees; and we must say we have 
In graft- 
ing if the scion does not live we lose the 
to wait for a sprout 


In case of the failure of a bud in August, 
the stock in which it was inserted may have 


failure of the potatoe crop in old Ireland, 
and the partial failure for several seasovs 
this most valuable esculent in this count), 
has induced me to hand you a brief det! 
of my method of successfully cultivating 
root. 

The first season the rot made its appes® 
ance in this country, I had about my ae 
breadth in potatoes, a small portion o! whie 
was in two low spots of Jand, and in thet 
spots, on taking out my crop, I found a 
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day. Part of the beef will be shipped via 
New Orleans. The Ohio cattle are repre- 
sented as being remarkably fine this year. 

























rield of large potatoes much affect- 
— i ; from thet time I have selected a 
jry, healthy soil, for we my potatoes. 
“Wy land having been laid down in grass 
or three years, is ploughed for corn about 
nine inches deep, and for this crop I put on 
fxn 0 to 70 bushels of stone lime per acre. 
The season following, I plough the same 
ind full as deep as it had been ploughed 
the preceding year; harrow it down fine, 
and again cross-plough in the potatoe seed 
with the manure, about half the depth of the 
srevious ploughing—say four to four and a 
half inches: thus the land being loose under 
the potatoes, when the sudden falls of rain 
which we often have in August, occur, suc- 
ceeded by a scorching sun, the water passes 
down from the potatoe, and the vegetable re- 
mains uninjured. 


Nourseries.— We learn that nurseries are 
increasing in every direction; so much the 
better. It is time to cut down many of our 
old orchards and begin on better plans. We 
need not fear being over stocked with winter 
fruit, for our market is unlimited; we send 
apples to Europe, to the East Indies, to the 
West Indies, and to South America. Our 
northern apples are preferred to those of the 
middle States, for they can be longer kept. 
What can we do better than to supply the 
world with the fruits that are adapted to our 
climate? If we cannot compete with the 
West in the articles of corn and grain, we 
can raise better apples than any of them and 
make a more ready market. 

We are peer that many farmers are 
now aware that one apple tree in tilled land, 
or in a hog-yard, is worth half a dozen 
standing in unbroken sward land.—Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


A 


Truly yours, 


Wa. Crispin. 


Marlborough Farm, Great Timber 
Creek, New Jersey. 


—— 


Anthracite Coal. 


Men of middle age can well remember 
when the anthracite coal lands of Pennsy]- 
vania could all have been purchased fora 
trifle; and yet these same lands, so recently 
deemed worthless, have sent two millions of 
tons of coal to market the present year, and 
have yet in store vast deposits of the same 
fuel, to give warmth, illumination, and mo- 
tive power to generations to come. 

What is true of the coal, is also true re- 
specting the iron banks of central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, which enable the city of 
Pittsburg alone, to manufacture more iron 
than all Great Britain at the close of the 
American revolution. The same remark 
will apply also to the great deposit of salt 


and lead west of the Alleghanies.— Montreal 
Herald. 


A wRiTER in the Boston Courier, over the 
signature of “J. N. B.,” estimates the rise 
in value on the agricultural productions of 
the United States, since September 1, 1846, 
as follows: On the crop of Indian corn,—es- 
timated at 480,000,000 bushels—the advance 
—estimated at 25 cents per bushel—is $120, 
000,000; on the crop of wheat the advance 
is estimated at $56,000,000; on the crop of 
oats $16,000,000; rye $36,000,000; on the 
crop of hay the advance—in consequence of 
the increased use of corn and other grains 
for bread stuffs—is estimated at $45,000,000. 
Showing a total rise in value of $273,000, 
000.— Enquirer. 


Composition ror Suors.—Two parts of 
tar, two of beef’s tallow, and one of bees- 
wax, make a good composition for boots and 
shoes. Apply it quite warm, and warm the 
leather that it may penetrate. As farmers 
are frequently exposed to wet, they should 
be careful to keep their feet dry and warm, 
for on this their health and comfort in a great 
measure depend. There are various compo- 
sitions that are good to resist water and pre- 
serve leather, and the proportion of the 
above may be varied. ‘Tar and tallow will 
answer alone; so will tallow and beeswax. 
Linseed oi] is used as a good ingredient in 
water proof composition. Neat’s foot oil is 
excellent and preserves the leather soft.— 


Exchange paper. 


Sueer Trape.—The Pittsburg Gazette 
"ys a large operation is going on im an ad- 
joining county in Ohio, in slaughtering sheep, 
feeding hogs with the offal, rendering the 
carcase into tallow, curing the hams for 
market, and preparing the pelts in a mer- 
cantile manner. Last season about 20,000 

were thus “manufactured.” This 
‘eason 1000 hogs are fatting at one estab- 
lishment. 

At Cleveland, beef packing has com- 
menced in earnest. Mr. Leman is putting 
5p superior beef for the English market. 
He has killed 3000 head, and shipped 1500 
“erees. Thirty to forty head are killed per 
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tatoes bring $1 per bushel, readily in oy, reas 
Hay is worth from $14 to $18 per ton, accordi, ss 
quality. vi 


Tue English papers state that a lad o 
seventeen years had died recently in the 
hospital of Navan, of Glanders, contracted 
from a horse which he had attended. The 
disease was received by the boy through a)| Unvsvatry large breadths of corn have been play 
slight cut on one of his fingers. Horses) this spring, and our supply of Poudrette fell greatly. 
may sometimes be cured of this frightful), 
disease, but a remedy for the human subject 
has hitherto, we believe, been beyond the 
reach of medicine. 





hind the demand. We regret that so Many should bp 
disappointed, and unable to obtain it. We began the 
season with a large stock on hand, but it was exhaust 
ed towards the close of last month. We are now = 
ever prepared to meet any calls. The Poudretts has 
been heretofore considerably used, and to good Purpose 
to put around the corn hills just previous to the first 
harrowing or ploughing, when it can be covered trog 
the sun. 








Grant Tnorsvurn says that his wife has 
lost but one tea-spoon since they have kept 
house. “I now have,” says he, “silver tea- 
spoons in my house, and in daily use, which 
I bought forty-five years ago, and tablespoons 
I bought thirty years ago—but my wife al- 
ways counted them when they went into the 
kitchen—had them brought up and put into 
her own hands—thus we have lost only one 


: :  . : character of the animals now offered, as both the, 
— since we commenc ouse eep- breeder and they, are well known. Persons Wishing 


ing. to possess prime specimens, will of course be in atteny. 
ance, and avail themselves of this rare opportunity 





ATTENTION is invited to the sale of a part of James 
Gowen’s stock of splendid cattle and swine, as adye, 
tised in this number, to take place on the 27th inst. It 
is unnecessary to say anything in reference tp the 





THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. 





Lea & Buancuarp, Of this city, have just published 
in neat duodecimo form, “ A DICTIONARY of yo. 
DERN GARDENING. By Georece Witttay Jouy. 
son, Esq., Fellow of the Horticultural Society o 
India; corresponding member of the Roya! Caledonian 
and Maryland Horticultural Societies; author of th 
| Principles of practical Gardening ; the Gardeners’ 4). 
imanac, &c., with 180 wood cuts:” and edited, with no. 
merous additions, by our fellow townsman Davy 
LanpRETH,—Price, $2.25. 

Utility, as the author says, has been his principal 
object. He has endeavoured to collect in as sinal! com- 
pass as practicable, a well arranged record of Gardeo- 
ing as it is. To attain this object, he has drawn ai 





PaurtapeLpenia, Firra Montn, 1847. 





Tue spring has been cool, dry, and consequently 
backward. The peach crop, it is feared, was seriously 
injured by the frosts of last month, and many of our 
friends have advised us that the promise of apples was 
not flattering. The winter too, has been an unfavour- 
able one for wheat, as there was much freezing and 
thawing, and the ground was a good deal bare of snow. 
It is, however, too early to speak with any degree o 
certainty of any of these crops. We will hope that 


our markets will be liberally supplied in their season from the See mous - ae - oe wed 
with the peach and the apple, and that the early and published works, but has not neglected that of ober 


the latter rain will yet cause the field of the husband- periods, where he discovered in them, directions, us 


man to wave with its wonted abundance, and that — -— eee ——- — seen ton 
when the sickle is thrust in, a harvest of many fold om ; rw wa an — an — os 7 oteet 
may be gathered. Prices of bread stuffs continue high, the capan ys po op winnaar “ ee 
ia consequence of the undiminished demand abroad: it more thoroughly to the wants and climate, and pre 


: : tice of this country. It will, we are satisfied, & 8 
and this renders a full harvest of great importance to as oo - 
every one of us. Our granaries and our corn cribs valuable addition to the Gardeners’ Library—and 


te 
will be far more than usually drained, and our reliance deed, to the shelf of the farmer, who at ail appreciate! 


for the supply of our own wants during the coming the value of his kitchen garden. 
year, must be mainly upon the crop of the year. 
It is delightful to perceive the whole country, &8|| Tag quantity of rain which fell in the 4th moni, 
with the heart of one man, responding to the call of)/ 1947 was only a little more than half an inch. 
distress and destitution in Ireland and other places: 0.585 18 
not only because of the evidence it affords of our dis- 
position to discharge this part of a Christian's duty, 
but also because of its tendency to draw more firmly 
together the bonds of our relationship with other na 
tions, and place in a conspicuous light the incompara. 
bly superior pleasure there is to be enjoyed in bestow-||agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
ing benefits, than inflicting injuries. at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of te" lees 
Flour is worth about $7 50 per barrel; wheat $1 50//or less; and so in proportion for each additional be 
to $1 75 per bushel; corn $1; oats 50 to 60 cents. Po-|/ Payment in advance. 





Penn. Hospital, Sth mo. Ist. 


uF SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with tbe 
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SEED STORE, COATES’ SEED STORE. 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. No. 49 Market Street, 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White FRESH TI™Mo 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial THY SEE D, 


gyegrass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- purest and finest that can be produced, 

ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 

shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

no in pareels to suit purchasers. 





saris intitaalinae GRASS & GARDEN SEEDs, 
philad., Feb., 1847. tf. oo Be finest Quality and best Varieties,—Dird 
FOR SALE, JOS. P. H. COATES, 


Successor to George M. Coates. 


AT D. 0. PROUTYW’S May 15th, 1847. 


AGAIGULTURAL ee PUBLIC SALE OF 
No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to||NPLENDID DURHAM CATTLE 





g50 each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 


screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take CHOICE YOUNG SWINH, 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 From the Herds of 
to $18 each. 


Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, JAMES GOWEN, Mount Airy, 


with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's To be Sold by C. J. WOLBERT § Co. 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 


be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- On Thursday May 27th, at Il o'clock, A. i. 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, || Either at Mount Airy or the Rising Sun, the place to 
warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. be designated in future advertisements, and in cata- 
May 15th—tf. logues, to be issued some time previous to sale, con- 
sisting of Imported Durham Cows, and young Bulls 


and Heifers and Calves derived from Imported Stock. 
Agency for the Purchase & Sale of Among the Cows are the celebrated Dairy Maid, 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP, || tmported wainut, Victoria, &e., &., all in calf—also 
. Diet th 
Tue subscriber takes this method of informing bis pe as..Soaee atigaing ¥-Leander, Prince of 
' : : Wales, &c. The Swine consists of young Boars and 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- So 4 ios thie hana 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, nr ee Gee ee 
swine, poultry, &e , for a reasonable commission. All|| ay 3rd, 1847. 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will —_—__— 








be attended to without delay. NEW 
anu AARON CLEMENT. | Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 
REMOVAL. The subscriber has for the better accommodation of hia 
a ae customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
H P. M. BIRKINBINE, ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
Has removed to No. 17 South Eighth Street, Philadel-|| the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
phia, where he is still prepared to furnish Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
’ Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 
Hydraulic Rams, Pumps, Xe. March 14th, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 
Of all sizes and kinds, for the supply of water to Fil- COAL 
lages, Factories, Roilroad Stations, Farms, &c. He will . 
continue to put them in operation and furnish the pipe|| Te subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
and fixtures when required. stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuy!kill Coal— 
H. P.M. B. hopes by his attention and experience» || carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
to retain the generous patronage extended to him. nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 


A Ram may be seen in operation at his shop in|| office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
Shoemaker Street, (running East from Eighth, a few || different kinds and sizes may be seen. 
paces south of Market.) JOSIAH TATUM. 
Mey 15th. —1t, Philadelphia, Third month 15th, 1247. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 


BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT ; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 


Poudrette. 


A valuable manure—of the best quality, prepa>.) 
in Phitadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pany. 
ers’ Canrnet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or m 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coa),, 
street. Present price, $2 00 per barrel, COMLaining 
four bushels each, or 40 centsa bushel. Orders frog 
a distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of porter. 
age, will be promptly attended to, by carefully dey. 
vering the barrels on board of such conveyance 4, 
may be designated. The results on corn and Whea: 
have been generally very satisfactory. Farmers to :), 















DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 || south and in the interior, both of this State ang of 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now abi 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || to supply the demand for corn. 

AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 25 JOSIAH TATUM 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, .1 00 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 





MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 ie 

STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 || Cultivation of Indian Corn in Europe, .......... » 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31} || Animal Offals, .....00-..++++ Cec eeeececceesseeess 

BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 || Farmers’ Club, N. Y.—The Dairy.—Be Economica), » 

THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, Culture of Tender Fruits in cold climates, ....... x 

SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 Insects injurious to Wheat, SOOO eee eee eeeeens TM 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 Mammoth Corn, 01000 00 006050000000 0000 seese0e0, w 

, Agricultural Meeting at Boston State-house, ..., % 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 

HOARE ON THE VINE 62} The Ass and the Mule, .....0.eeseeecseescccsces, x 

co : Philadelphia Hay-market.—Cottage culture of 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 || Tea im China.—Keeping House.—Cement for 

LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 20 Grafting, ...-..seeeseeess be diasinhe Ga-eescecoon cs 

_ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 || Transplanting Trees, ...+...s0sseesseeeeeecseen MY 
* FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12}||Too much Work, .....-- Ses RiRORins 40 66 6640000000: 312 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF MODERN The British Grain Crop.—Incombustible Wash.— 
GARDENING, 2 25|| Measure of Grain.—Hybrid China Roses, ...... 32 
_— r : : J.8. Skinner’s Address, delivered before the Frank. 

T eee, a m4 eae Seraiany lin and Hampden Agricultural Societies, ...... 3M 
_ 6 ; The best mode of Feeding Cattle, ............... 0 
uy We are prepared to bind books to order. Rieti) CR, 6 lack «hd « dete nb didn + deve cesece = 

The six best Apples for the climate of Boston.— 
* Brick Making, ....ccccccccccsccccseseseceseses 21 
BFRSURN GUANO. Remarks on the purchase of a Horse, ........... & 


First quality African Guano, from the island of 


Premiums of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc. © 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian. 


Time for Budding Fruit Trees.—Prevention for 


For sule by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Rot in the Potatoe Crop, CCC ESET EH HEHE me 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below || Anthracite Coal.— Sheep Trade. — Nurseries.— 
Market street. Composition for Shoes, ........ 6.660. eceeceeers Bs 
Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. scetel TIGMGE, .h.ccwocncs pavscccscescccesencs Me 








THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-» Forseven dollars paidin advance, a complete set 0! 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|) work will be farnished in numbers, including the ie 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-| volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded bY 


ately introduced. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume 
Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for! the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and 
seven copies—payabie in adrance. tered. Copies returned to the office of publica, 


All subscriptions must commence at the beginning} will also be bound upon the same terms. the 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition|| By the decision of the Post Master General, 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become!) Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. °° 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-| any Post office within thirty miles of Philadelpht. 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at) they will go free of charge. 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 


